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... and what a difference having 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield has made! 


Running on their own timetable, illnesses and 
accidents have a way of disrupting the best of 
schedules both at home and at work. Along with 
your plans, budgets are unbalanced as hospital and 
doctor bills mount into the high hundreds . 
even thousands of dollars. 


You can take much of the financial guesswork 
out of the unpredictability of sickness within your 
family with a membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Your membership provides for care that will be 
there when you need it. 


a 


At the hospital you will find that worries abo 
the bills are reduced... 
that the unmatched services in Blue Cross-B 


often eliminated— 


Shield are there for your health’s sake. 


There is a Blue Cross-Blue Shield Group in n 


schools. You may ask your principal about mer 


bership or contact Blue Cross-Blue Shield for furt 


information. Blue Cross-Blue Shield protection d 


make a difference when you must face the finan 


realities of illness. 


BLUE CROSS - BLUE SHIELD 


4010 West Broad Street 


Richmond 30, Virgir 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Danville e Newport News e Onancock e Petersburg e Staunton e Winchest: ° 
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Charleston Garden Tour 


5 days 


New England Tour 
9 days 


Smokey Mountain Tour 
7 days 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE VIRGINIA TRAVEL CLUB 


Is now open for new members 


If you enjoy traveling with a group of your friends, going first class all the way, but taking advantage of 
low group rates, you will want to join the VIRGINIA TRAVEL CLUB. We go on a number of trips each 
year, both educational and fun trips. Week end tours to New York City, vacation trips to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. There are no dues to pay. The registration fee is only $1.00 Your name will be 
put on the mailing list and you will be notified of all tours and special events. You will receive a member- 
ship card, also each member will be covered by a $10,000.00 insurance policy while on any tour or trip. 


TOURS PLANNED FOR 1960 


Easter in New York City 
4 days 


Florida Circle Tour—summer time 


Florida Circle Tour—Christmas time 
10 days 


Niagara Falls - Toronto - Montreal 
9 days 


Many other one and two day trips. All tours will be complete, including transportation, hotels, tips, all 
sightseeing, and some meals are included. All will be personally conducted by competent personnel. All 


tours are under the management of Mr. John Harvey, Trailways Travel Bureau and H. B. Crafts, of Pleasure 
Craft Tours. We travel in the best and newest type buses. Air condition, air ride, and each bus is equipped 


with public address system and has recorded music. 


College credits may be had on some educational tours. 


Don’t forget this date 
Feb. 24th 
Time 7:30 P.M. 


Wright’s Town House 
513 E. Grace Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


it FREE Color Movie on New York 


come to the 
Crystal Room at Wright's 


Special dinner $1.00 
on main floor 6:15 P. M. 


s MAKE YOUR RESERVATION 
| NOW FOR CLUB MEMBERS 
AND GUESTS 


\/RITE 


IRGINIA TRAVEL CLUB 
P. O. Box 386 
Richmond 3, Virginia 


‘or FEBRUARY, 1960 









| would like to join the 


VIRGINIA TRAVEL CLUB 
P. O. Box 386 
Richmond 3, Virginia 


Enclosed $1.00 fee to cover cost of handling and mail- 
ing expense. Please send me my membership card and 
itinerary of all tours planned for 1960. 


Write suggestion for a tour that you think would 
be interesting. 








World-Standard for 


LINGUAPHONE CONVERSATIONAL COURSES 


Over Half-a-Century 


New Linguaphone School-Tape Program 


NDEA-qualified 
Council of State School Officers--Standards 


For use with language laboratory equipment 
in school classrooms only 


(not available to the general public) 





LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES 


e 3,000 basic words are presented through 
interesting conversational situations. 


e Only leading native language teachers 


speak on Linguaphone Tapes and Records. 


e The voices of 8 to 12 men and women, 
authorities in each language, guarantee 
authentic native speech. 


e Only the language being studied is heard. 


e Courses are revised frequently. 


. Synchronized Tapes and Records in the 
only COMPLETE conversational foreign 


language study program available 


THE NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
has been especially developed by the Linguaphone Institute, 
creator of Linguaphone Conversational Record Courses in 
34 languages. Conceived and executed by outstanding edu- 
cators, Linguaphone, World’s Standard for over 50 years, is 
used by more than 18,000 schools, colleges and universities. 
Now the New LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES 
combined with records and manuals provide a complete 
audiovisual method for perfect conversational training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE... . FASTER 
Only Linguaphone offers identical course material 
on both TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and 
records contain the same material, with one valu- 
able difference: taps have optimum-length pauses 
inserted between words or idiomatic phrases for 
repetition and recording; records present an un- 
interrupted conversational flow. 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most popular use 
today: Spanish (Western Hemisphere), German, 
French, Russian, Italian and others (now in prepa- 
ration) will be available in the near future. 


SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE, per language---_- $240.00 


© 32 reels c# tape—3% ips—2 track recorded. 3,000 words covered in 50 conversation lesson 
units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on introductory phrases. 


e Complete Teacher's Instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom use of Linguaphone Tapes 


and coordinated manuals. 
@ Linguaphone Student Manuals. 


a. IMlustrated Situations—complete transcription of recorded material, keyed pictures. 
b. Vocabulary—each word and idiomatic phrase, in the order presented, along with 


English equivalent. 


c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. 
d. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. 


© Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock). 


e LINGUAPHONE COMPANION RECORD SET— 
@ 16 unbreakable discs—-32 sides—Set of Manuals, Storage-Carrying Case.__--_-_-_-_ $57.50 


Order from 


CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO CO., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 





Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Both old and new addresses must be given. 
Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news . = , on a, . 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be Our Cover 3 From the Three Corners 40 


welcomed and space found for as many as 


possible. Articles submitted are not returned; 2 : , , > ’ 
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tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


TP ct postage paid at Richmond, Vir- ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Business Manager 
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Our Cover— “7? ; Ad afk 2 fon 

x —signature of this 
famous Virginian, first president of the United States, as it appears 
on early documents of our nation, characterizes this energetic leader. 
George Washington, man of action, is shown on our cover in a rare 
engraving of him in military uniform, on horseback. The engraving 
was done by F. Halpin from a painting by Alonzo Chappel, in Henry 
B. Dawson, Battles of the United States by Sea and Land, with the 
excellent photocopy of this engraving by Wirt A. Christian, Jr., of- 
ficial photographer jor the Virginia Cavalcade, published by the Vir- 
ginia State Library. Our cover salutes the February 22 birthday of 
George Washington, who was “first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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And why have you removed me 
from your complimentary list of sub- 
scribers to the Journal? I am still in 
good mental and physical health, still 
very much interested in matters of 
education in the USA and Virginia 
especially. Also from my first experi- 
ence in 1930 on I took a special inter- 
est in matters of education as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, and had spent 
a great deal of time with C. J. Heat- 
wole, who then held the same position 
with the VEA that you now do. And 
when Francis §. Chase succeeded Mr. 
Heatwole, I really worked at the job, 
was chief patron of the Retirement bill 
in the 1938 Session, which we failed 
to get out of Committee, by a very 
small margin; was chief patron of the 
bill again in 1940 and we got the bill 
for Teachers Retirement passed the 
House by a vote of 86 to 12, only to 
lose it in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee; was pilot of the Bill in 1942 Ses- 
sion when it became a law, and I was 
a member of the Board from July 1, 
1942 to February, 1955, and served 
without any remuneration for the first 
8 years, over 100 trips to your city, 
a loss of time in the interest of the 
System as a public service. I do enjoy 
receiving the Journal and keeping up 
with what goes on, and I hope you 
will put me back on your list of com- 
plimentary subscribers and keep it 
coming to the date of my passing. (Ed. 
—He is on the list!) 

Last year I completed retirement for 
myself after 50 years with the local 
bank, and on February 1, 1960, I com- 
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pleted 50 years as a local fire insurance 
agent. I have been since the first of 
1960 cleaning out my files, to make 
room for an accumulation without 
space for filing. I have gone over my 
file for Teacher Retirement, and I have 
found copies of the Bills for 193:, 
1940 and 1942, with some accompany - 
ing data, the most important of which 
is a copy of the Pennsylvania Act 
which was established in 1919, and 
which I had been informed by a 
cousin and a nephew in that State has 
been working very satisfactorily, that 
George N. Buck was their actuary, as 
he was of the Bill offered by your VEA. 
It is a file that I regret to destroy, and 
unless you have a complete file on the 
subject of Retirement covering the 
early days of your efforts in this line, 
I am wondering if I may offer what 
I have for your VEA library? 

C. C. Louderback 

Stanley, Virginia 


Thanks for calling my attention to 
The School Story pages in the VEA 
Journal for December. This is excel- 
lent—a wonderful usage of the televi- 
sion series. 

I notice some other things in this 
issue. Congratulations to VEA on 
burning the mortagage. The program 
of action adopted looks most chal- 
lenging. 

Lyle W. Ashby 

Deputy Executive Secretary, NEA 

Washington, D. C. 


I just read your article on your Eu- 
ropean Adventure. I envy you! I 
heartily agree with you that such 
should be a must with teachers (start- 
ing with me). 

Some years ago my wife and I made 
a pilgrimage of the United States and 
down into Mexico—two summers in 
succession. That was enough to make 
us know that there is no substitute for 
seeing first hand. 

One of these days, before it’s too 
late, we are going to make that Eu- 
ropean trip. I am looking forward to 
that French cooking, seeing Stratford 
on the Avon, and a bull fight in 
Madrid. 

Let’s do whatever it takes to get th:s 
kind of thing to be a “credit course.’ 

Again I would like to say I enjoye/ 
your article. I know you had fun, an‘ 
I know it was time and money we | 
spent. 

Sam Robinsor 
Pembroke 





This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 


Steel ... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to paar 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


C) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students, 


| 
| 
| 
Name. | 
En | 
EE | 
tt iaaiieiisnneanemenitescernanmeee State. ; 
Position or grade | 

s 
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Good Athletes 
Stand Right and... 


SIT 
RIGHT 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 
1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 

For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it’s free! Just 
give us your name, school, 


address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 









AMERICAN @& 
SEATING @ 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send FREE Posture Pockage to: 


School __ 


Address Address 


| 
| 
American Seating Company | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Eh Name _- 
| 
. 
—— 
|- 
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WRC-TV Schedules 
“The School Story” 


In addition to the nine television 
stations in Virginia carrying “The 
School Story” as announced in the De- 
cember issue of the Journal, page 38, 
WRC-TV in Washington, D.C. has 
now completed the following schedule, 
making the television series available 
to Northern Virginia: 


WRC-TV 
Washington, D.C. 


Jan. 3—‘““How Good Are Our Schools? 
Dr. Conant Reports” 


12:30 p.m. 

Jan. 10—‘Plan for Learning” 

12:30 p.m. 

Jan. 17—“Report on Tomorrow” 

12:30 p.m. 

Jan. 24—“Pursuit of Wisdom” 

12:30 p.m. 

Jan. 31—“And Gladly Teach” 

12:30 p.m. 

Feb. 7—“The Golden Key” 

12:30 p.m. 

Feb. 14—“Freedom to Learn” 

12:30 p.m. 

Feb. 21—‘“Right Angle’ 

12:30 p.m. 

Feb. 28—“They Grow Up So Fast” 

12:30 p.m. 

Mar. 6—‘“TV: New Frontier in Learn- 
ing” 

12:30 p.m. 

Mar. 13—‘‘A Shoebox Full of Dreams” 

12:30 p.m. 

Mar. 20—‘‘The Big Classroom” 

12:30 p.m. 

Mar. 27—‘“‘Not By Chance” 

12:30 p.m. 


Language Films 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, in addition to many background 
building films about places and people in 
France, Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Germany or 
Russia, provides also a motivating type of 
film for junior and senior high school 
classes: “Why Study Foreign Lan- 
guages?” (11 min. color or b/w) and 
“Why Study Latin?” (11 min. color or 
b/w) both with English narrations, giving 
illustrations of sensible and practical basic 
reasons. Another English-speaking narra- 
tion of “Spanish: Introducing the 
Language” (11 min. color or b/w) ex- 
plains how Spanish has influenced our 
language, then with a song and dramatiza- 
tion in Spanish, stimulates interest in 
learning that language. “Beginning 
French: Intonation” (11 min. color or 
b/w) in English, illustrates and explains 
some of the sounds not common to both 
languages, uses charts to compare and con- 
trast, and emphasizes the importance of 
careful listening and correct practice in 
speaking. 


National Meetings 


Mar. 18-22—Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference, national convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mar. 22-27—National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, 
Third National Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mar. 25-30—Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, annual meet- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2.—National Science 
Teachers Association, national con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

April—Teaching Career Month 

Apr. 2—Division of Travel Service, 
Travel Fair, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 2-6—National Art Education As- 
sociation, Eastern Regional confer- 
ence. 

Apr. 6-10—National Association for 
Women Deans and Counselors, na- 
tional convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Apr. 19-22—American Industrial Arts 
Association annual convention, To- 
ronto, Canada 

Apr. 20-23—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 
meeting, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Apr. 23-28—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, national convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 24-27—National Art Education 
Association, Southeast regional con- 
ference, Charlotte, N. C. 

Apr. 24-28—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Southern district conven- 
tion, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 12—United Business Education 
Association, annual meeting, 
Angeles, Calif. 

June 19-23—National Association of 
Student Councils, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
annual conference, Janesville, Wis. 

June 26-July 1—Nationat Epuca- 
TION ASSOCIATION, annual meeting, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 29—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics—NEA 
meeting, Los Angeles, Calif. 

July 5-9—National School Public Re- 
lations Association, annual seminar, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 21-24—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, summer 
meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah 


annual 


Los 


joint 





VEA Convention Dates 
November 2-4, 1960 
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1 
r : COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
d "You're a Young Lady Now” 
/ Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 
booklet for girls 9-12 gi imple, 
casy-tocunderstand explanation of  'NCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED | 
menstruation. 
| Film: ‘The Story of Menstruation,” ] , 
r te ’ 
F by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. bes Personaily cea 
; sound and color animated film, avail- | li ely seciee ‘led 
able free on short term loan. slightly more detaile 
explanation for teenage 
1 girls. 
; Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 
—Suggested lesson plans for a Demonstration Kit 
f teaching menstrual hygiene. Ph ai es -4 New, for a practical 
; MENSTRUAL ew osy ws classroom discussion of 
"At What Age Should a Girl Be PHYSIOLOGY Newly revised color sanitary protection. The 
Told About Menstruation?” CHART chart to help you kit contains product 
‘ . simplify classroom samples and descriptive 
—Informative booklet for discussions. 





literature. 





parent-teacher discussions. 


Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
































In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
machines for Kotex napkins. State 


(Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only.) 


‘or FEBRUARY, 1960 








: Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Educational Dept. ST-20 * Neenah, Wisconsin q 
| Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound | 
| film, “The Story of Menstruation.” hoeee | 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) (please print) | 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School | 

f 7 Also send the following: | 
| copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street 
| copies of ‘Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and older) | 
| —___Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit | 
| ——Teaching Guide ‘At What Age Should a Girl Be rand wane | 
Told About Menstruation?” a1 

| 
| 





JUST ADOPTED BY 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 


with 
Noble's we 
HANDWRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 
GRADES 1 to 7 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama Nevada 
Alaska New Mexico 
Arkansas North Carolina 
California Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 


West Virginia 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACH- 
ER’S MANUALS and many other cor- 
related handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 

ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The new way to mark pupil’s papers 
with rubber stamps. 


COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & 
further information sent to School 
Principals. Address Dept. V 

NOBLE and NOBLE PUB., Inc. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Virginia Rep.— 


Anne Hopkins, Rocky Mount, Va. 
SS RRR 
8 





G4 News Jo Us 


















These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the maunfacturer. 


Student Teaching Microscopes, like 
their research-model counterparts, are built 
around a quality optical system using 
hard-coated, achromatic lenses throughout, 
with all objectives being parfocal. An in- 
clined eyepiece, designed for more com- 
fortable viewing, permits maximum con- 
centration with minimum fatigue, while 
lessening the risk of spilled specimens 
since the stage always remains horizontal. 
During focusing, only the stage moves— 
not the eyepiece—relieving the student of 
distracting head movements. Separate 
coarse and fine focusing controls are lo- 
cated in one convenient ‘‘Ready Region’’, 
thereby eliminating groping, while the 
student’s hand remains constantly sup- 
ported for precise manipulation. The 
stage, measuring 110mm x 130mm, is pre- 
drilled and tapped to accommodate a 
mechanical stage. An interchangeable light 
source is offered on all models in a choice 
of either concave mirror or 20-watt il- 
luminator. 

Solidly constructed of quality materials 
to withstand daily classroom use, these 
microscopes offer the additional practical 
advantages of completely protected rack- 
and-pinion movements, for longer wear, a 
dust-proof noscpiece which revolves on 
hardened ball bearings, a pre-set focusing 
lock to prevent damage to objectives or 
slides, and an exceptionally heavy cast base 
with a constantly low center of gravity to 
guard against accidental upset. Finish is 
a durable, attractive gray. Available for 
immediate delivery. (Elgeet Optical Com- 
pany, Inc., Scientific Instrument and Ap- 
paratus Division, 838 Smith Street, 
Rochester 6, New York) 


Fold-A-Booth is a unified laboratory- 
classroom unit, developed to function as a 
language laboratory and a regular class- 
room. Each Fold-A-Booth is a completely 
equipped unit—with maximum acoustic 
separation—containing a magnetic record- 
er, earphones and microphone. The pre- 
recorded lessons are geared to the students’ 
abilities. By hearing only the correct pro- 
nunciation and not the errors of fellow 
students, and repeating and imitating in 
private, students are gaining fluency in 
foreign languages at a pace suited to their 
individual abilities. 

For regular classroom work Fold-A- 
Booth’s folding lid covers the flush- 
mounted recording equipment and forms a 
comfortable classroom desk with normal 
visibility for classroom presentations. 
(Magnetic Recording Industries, Ltd., 126 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York) 








Model 724 Specialist is a new filmstrip 
and slide projector for professional and 
audio-visual use. It will accommodate 
both filmstrip or 2 by 2 slides and can be 
adjusted for manual and semi-automatic 
slide operation. The Airflow case elevates 
the projector base for increased cooling 
capacity while giving the unit a narrow 
contour for easy carrying and storage. |t 
is available with both 750-watt and 500- 
watt illumination. For ease of use, the 
projector has a permanently attached ir 
struction guide on the die-cast aluminum 
housing. The unit is equipped with 5” 
f/3.5 anastigmat lens. Available through 
franchised Bell % Howell audio-visual 
dealers at $104.95 for the 500-watt model 
and $129.95 for the 750-watt model. 
(Bell & Howell) 


Optiglow is an optically engineered, 
truly lenticular surface screen designed to 
produce brilliant pictures both on axis and 
at extreme side viewing angles up to 100 

. in normally lighted as well as dark- 
ened rooms. Fungus and flame proof and 
washable. For use with movies, slides and 
filmstrips ‘in either color or black and 
white, as well as stereo. (Radiant Manu- 
facturing Corp., Chicago 80, Illinois) 


Faymus Teacher’s Grading Set is a 
set of 12 rubber stamps designed as a time 
saver in marking of pupils’ papers. It was 
worked out in cooperation with elemen- 
tary grade school teachers. The Set con- 
sists of such legends as “‘Improving’’, ‘‘See 
Me"’, ‘““Good Work’’, “Do Over’, ‘Neat 
Work", “Untidy Work’’, and 6 others 
Each stamp is in an individual box with 
its own self-inking pad. Cost $4.95. 
(Bankers & Merchants, Inc., Faymus Di- 
vision, 3229 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 
13, Illinois) 


Circumaural Earphones is a high fi- 
delity reproducer for the hard of hearing. 
The reproducer consists of a set of cir- 
cumaural earphones having unique proper 
ties. Each phone has a special liquid filled 
cushion, which provides correct acoustic 
coupling to the ear and eliminates outside 
sound from interfering with the repro 
duced sound. Due to the unique construc 
tion of the chamber, a variable acoustical 
impedance is accomplished, thereby vir- 
tually eliminating intermodulation distor- 
tion and extending the frequency response 
to cover the entire audio frequency band 
The ‘‘presence’’ of reproduced sound is 
enhanced over other reproducing systems 
By the use of this device a new world of 
sounds may be opened to those sufferins 
from hearing losses. The response from 
people already tested, indicates a remark 
able reaction to the improved characteris 
tics. There is no physician’s prescriptio 
necessary for use of these by hard of hear 
ing children, as the acoustical power |; 
limited to a level within safe limits. Thes 
phones replace the function carried out b 
more conventional group auditory trainin 
phones and individual binaural hearin 
sets. Retail price is $65 per pair. Distribu 
tion in the United States, (Sharpe Instru 
ments Ltd., 6080 Yonge St., Willowdale 
Ontario, Canada) 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! aia 
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be MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
‘ GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


al They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 

toward the right military service decision—the 
J. decision best suited to their individual future 
’ plans. When these young men and women ask 
| your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 





‘d swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


id 
id 


: You need up-to-date 
a information. Do you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
\- please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
- many copies of each free booklet as you think 
i you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


STM 2-60 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


' ‘a THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 

| service. Want more information? Please check this box. | 





: [| MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
day’s Army is truly modern. 





; [ | WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son's oppor- 
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| tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 

: i] THIS IS HOW IT 1S. Factual preview of a young man’s first ary ZONE STATE 
few months in the Army. 

a MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently  ''OH SCHOOL 

| up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION. 
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Check twice for fashion 


1. It’s a dress... 2. It’s a 
costume . .. it’s twice as wear- 
able in your Spring wardrobe! 
And, prophetic of fashion news 
you'll see in the Spring . . . it’s 
checked, in black and white 
crease-resistant acetate. 
Misses’ sizes, $25 

Misses’ Shop, Fashion Third 
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HE 1960 session of the General Assembly will 
be half over by the time you receive this issue 
of the Journal. As we go to press, one-third of the 
session is over and there is still no agreement as to 
what, if any, additional sources of revenue will be 
tapped to finance Virginia’s expanding needs. Un- 
believably, there seems to be some sentiment to stage 
a ‘sit down strike’’—a fiscal ‘‘sit down strike’ with 
a budget for 1960-62 being developed that would 
provide only the limited increases which could be 
made from increased revenues from present taxes. 


It is completely impossible to determine how pub- 
lic education will fare in this session of the Legisla- 
ture. Friends of public education will be called upon 
as never before to present its needs in as forceful 
way as possible. 


The VEA Legislative Committee met and issued 
the following statements, the latter one of which 
was unanimously approved by the VEA Board of 
Directors at its meeting on Monday, January 25. 


VEA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
January 18, 1960 


Governor Almond’s budget now being considered 
by the General Assembly contains large increases for 
public education. A careful examination of the budg- 
et, however, shows an increase of only $28,138,101 
for the 1960-62 biennium over appropriations for 
1959-60, whereas the appropriation for public edu- 
cation during 1958-60 over 1957-58 amounted to 
$28,580,656. (These figures do not include, of 
course, the non-recurring loan of $10,000,000 to the 
Literary Fund for the 1958-60 biennium or the 
Governor's recommendation of a loan of $20,000,- 
00 to the Literary Fund for 1960-62.) 


This constitutes for us a supreme disappointment, 
particularly in view of the fact that the recommended 
sales tax would yield an estimated gross of $216,- 
8'5,000 for the 1960-62 biennium. We had hoped 
tie schools would derive larger benefits. As a matter 
o! fact, Governor Almond’s budget is $11,697,571 
l.ss than the budget requested by the State Board of 
| ducation, and it should be pointed out that the 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 







budget of the State Board of Education was de- 
veloped before it was known that the possibility of 
a sales tax was being considered. 


We deeply appreciate Governor Almond’s demon- 
strated interest in the preservation and improvement 
of public education. And while his program is a step 
in the right direction, we earnestly hope that the 
General Assembly will be able to go well beyond 
the Governor's recommendations. 


We would again point out that Virginia is the 
wealthiest of all Southern States, next to Florida, but 
is at the very bottom in its effort to support public 
education. We would also point out that the proposed 
minimum salaries of $2800 for 1960-61 and $2900 
for 1961-62 are not only below minimum salaries 
in several Southern States, but they are also far below 
the minimum salaries now obtaining for State em- 
ployees possessing the same training and experience 
as teachers. 


We reaffirm our historic position of not endorsing 
any particular tax program. We believe that it is the 
function of the Legislature to determine what taxes 
Or combination of taxes must be imposed to meet 
the expanding needs of a modern state. 


VEA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
January 25, 1960 


As we have previously pointed out, an examina- 
tion of Governor Almond’s school requests in his 
1960-62 budget reveals that he is recommending 
smaller increases for the 1960-62 biennium over 
1959-60 than the 1958-60 budget appropriated over 
1957-58. 


Because Virginia's low minimum salary schedule 
($2650-$3850 for 1959-60) cannot attract and 
hold well-qualified teachers for our children, as well 
as the fact that Virginia is next to the wealthiest 
Southern State, we wish to submit for consideration 
by the General Assembly the following minimum 
needs for teachers salaries: 


We urge an increase of $350 per assigned teaching 
unit for the first year of the biennium (1960-61) 
and a $250 increase for 1961-62. This would 
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establish a minimum salary the first year of the bien- 
nium of $3000-$4200 and for the second year, 
$3250-$4450. Coupled with local effort, this would 
result in the proposed VEA salary schedule of $3600- 
$5200 being made effective in most school divisions. 


The cost of our proposal would be an additional 
$28,000,000 fcr the biennium as compared with 
Governor Almond’s plan for upgrading the salary 
schedule which would cost an additional $12,000,- 
000. 


Governor Almond’s proposal would add $150 
per assigned teaching unit for the first year of the 
biennium, 1960-61, and a $100 increase for 1961- 
62. This would provide a minimum salary schedule 
of $2800-$4000 for 1960-61 and $2900-$4100 
for 1961-62. 


Virginia now (1958-59) ranks last among the 
Southern States in the percentage of the total cost 
of education paid by State funds: 


Louisiana 71.1% West Virginia 58.5% 
Georgia 70.6 Florida 55.3 
North Carolina 70.6 Mississippi 53.6 
Alabama 69.2 Arkansas 49.0 
South Carolina 61.4 Kentucky 43.1 
Tennessee 59.0 Virginia 37.3 


An investment of an additional $28,000,000 for 
teachers salaries at the State level would do much to 
equalize educational opportunity in the State. It 
would establish the State’s share of the total cost of 
public education at around 50% which would still 
be low as far as the rest of the South is concerned. 


We urge the members of the General Assembly 
to support our recommendation. 


Members of the VEA Legislative Committee are: 


Charles W. Smith, Superintendent, Hopewell- 
Prince George Schools, Chairman 


J. Leonard Mauck, Superintendent, Smyth 
County Schools 


William R. Savage, Jr., Superintendent, Suf- 
folk City Schools 


J. Winston Milam, Dean of Boys, E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg 


Dr. Robert W. Allen, Principal, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Past 
President, VEA 


Martha A. Anthony, Librarian, Martinsville 
High School, President, VEA 








A comparison of the VEA proposals with those 
of the State Board of Education and the Governor 
follow: 


UPGRADING THE SALARY SCALE 


State Board 























1959-60 $2650 $3850 
200 200 
Cost for 
1960-61 $2850 $4050 1960-62 
150 150 \ $16,000,000 
1961-62 $3000 $4200 
Governor 
1959-60 $2650 $3850 
150 150 | 
1960-61 $2800 $4000 } $12,000,000 
100 100 
1961-62 $2900 $4100 
VEA 
1959-60 $2650 $3850 
350 350 
1960-61 $3000 $4200 » $28,000,000 
250 250 
$3250 


1961-62 


$4450 


Better Pay—Better Grades— 


re the amount of money invested in public 
education have a direct effect on the quality of 
instruction? The New York State Department of 
Education has just concluded a survey showing that 
schools that pay their teachers the best salaries turn 
out the pupils with the best grades. 


The survey conducted by Dr. Samuel M. Goodman 
gave tests in 1958 and again in 1959 to 70,000 
pupils in grades 4, 7, and 10 in 97 school divisions 
throughout the state. He found that pupils from 
the communities which paid their teachers more gct 
the higher test scores. Children from the poore* 
lower-spending divisions got the lower scores. It wa: 
also revealed that this gap in marks grew wider ; 
pupils progressed from elementary to high schoo 
Said Dr. Goodman, ‘‘Johnny’s straight A averag 
and teachers’ well-filled pockets have more in com 
mon than you might think.” 
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This prophecy—‘‘The Shape of Things to Come’’—was de- 


livered by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
at the fourth VEA Student Convention. Addressing delegates 
from Future Teachers of America clubs in Virginia high 


schools and Student Education Association chapters of col- 


leges in the State, Dr. Williams made some provocative pre- 


dictions concerning education and the teaching profession of 


the future. 


The Shape of Things 


OTHING COULD be more 

apropos in speaking to a 
group of future teachers than to 
talk about future teaching. 

The schools in which many of 
you will be teachers or to which 
you will be sending your children 
in the years that lie ahead, as com- 
pared with today’s schools, will be 
as different in their organization 
and operation as the traditional 
horse and buggy compared with 
the Boeing 707. The purpose and 
function of transportation remains 
the same—to shorten the distance 
between two points and to make 
the experience of getting there more 
peasant. 

The school of the future will 
hive the same function as the 
s 1001 of the present—to help the 
g owing up of a helpless young an- 
ial into a happy, moral human 
b ing. But the process will be more 
icient. Learning will progress at 
2. accelerated rate. Both student 
« id teacher will be challenged and 

imulated to an extent never 

eamed of 50 years ago. 

For today we are experiencing 

i@ greatest revolution in primary 
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to Come 


and secondary education since these 
institutions have been organized. 

There are a number of causes for 
the revolution: A world in which 
science and technology are becom- 
ing of increasing importance and 
complexity; the fantastic increase 
in the birth rate since 1940-4] 
which has seen our school popula- 
tion in Virginia, for example, near- 
ly double, which together with in- 
flation, has caused school costs to 
soar, being in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the closest scrutiny 
given education by citizens gener- 
ally it has ever received. 

This scrutiny has also been in- 
tensified by the jarring success of 
Russia in putting the first satellite 
into orbit, the first animal into 
space, sending the first rocket to the 
moon, and launching the first moon 
satellite to photograph the back of 
the face of the man in the moon. 

These forces have likewise caused 
school people to examine and ap- 
praise curriculum practices and or- 
ganization as never before. This 
they have been aided in doing by 
grants from large foundations. 
Also almost every state has seen 


a flurry of governmental commis- 
sions develop for the study of pub- 
lic education. 

Our VEA through its 11 de- 
partments and 23 subject matter 
sections, through conferences, 
workshops, and state-wide insti- 
tutes and gatherings, is focusing its 
energies upon an examination and 


appraisal of teaching to the greatest | 


degree in its history. Mention need 
only be made of the Conferences on 
the Education of the Academically 
Talented, Secondary Science Teach- 
ing, and the Conference on Teacher 
Education, already held. Confer- 
ences on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics and the Effective Teaching 
of Literature and Composition will 
be held this spring. The three con- 
ferences already held have not only 
involved lay people and public 
school people but college people as 
well. One hundred college people, 
100 lay people, and 300 school 
people participated in these confer- 
ences. 

These conferences have given 
teachers and school administrators 
a representative way in which to 
register judgment upon matters of 
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educational importance. They have 
destroyed forever the idea current 
in some quarters that the average 
teacher is incompetent to take any 
part in laying out the course of 
study or in initiating improved 
methods of instruction. 














Gazing into the Crystal Ball 


What is the shape of things to 
come? These things are being dis- 
cussed and done. The narrowly 
restricted 180-day school term, a 
carry-over from an agrarian society, 
will be increased to 200 days with 
many students, with the exception 
of a brief vacation, going to school 
the year round. Teachers will be 
employed on a 12 months basis 
which employment will include 
200 or more teaching days in the 
regular school session, summer 
school instruction, evaluation pe- 
riods and workshops, as well as 
vacation with pay. Teachers per- 
haps constitute the only non-self 
employed group which does not 
enjoy paid vacations. 

Many believe that the future will 
see a complete re-organization of 
the high school. At the present time 
high school teachers have five or 
six classes of 25 to 35 students per 
day five days a week. 

The school of the future will see 
three types of instructional units: 
large group instruction of 100 or 
more students, small group discus- 
sions with 12 to 15 students, and 
individual study. (One to 3 to 5 
individuals) 

It is pointed out that a class of 
25 to 30 is unnecessarily small for 
large group instruction. It is also 
financially uneconomical. It means 
deadening repetition for teachers 
who must go over the same ma- 
terial for several sections. 

Since they are limited from 25 
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to 30 students, present teaching 
schedules require a teacher to con- 
duct 25 or more classes a week. 
With a teacher’s other activities, 
this leaves insufficient time for pre- 
paring instruction, developing im- 
aginative teaching materials, coun- 
seling individual students, evaluat- 
ing students, and keeping profes- 
sionally up-to date. 

Today's class of 25 to 35 is too 
large for effective study. Freedom 
of movement, independent, crea- 
tive activities, and development of 
student responsibility for learning 
are difficult in a group of this size. 
A class of 25 to 35 is also too large 
for successful discussion. Research 
in group process indicates that 
a group cannot be larger than 12 
to 15 if there is to be effective par- 
ticipation of all its members, 

Of the present 30 hours in a 
pupil’s school week, the school of 
the future might, for example, 
schedule 12 hours in large group 
instruction, 6 in small group dis- 
cussions, and 12 in _ individual 
study. 

Large group instruction will take 
place in an auditorium with classes 
running from an hour to an hour 
and a half in length. Topics, units, 
and concepts of subject matter fields 
will be presented and placed in re- 
lationship to other knowledge. 
Reasons for study will be outlined 
and the ground will be prepared 
for learning. 

Small group discussion will be 
held in conference rooms and will 
last from 30 minutes to one hour. 
These discussions will deal with 
what has been learned in the large 
group instruction. Buzz sessions, 
panels, and other group techniques 
will be employed. The discussions 
will give opportunity for drill, 
memorization, problem solving and 
organization. In these groups mind 
will be pitted against mind. Indi- 
vidual group study in which one to 
three to five students participate, 
the length of the period will be 
from one to two hours. 

In their individual study, teach- 
ers and other staff personnel would 
serve more as consultants. Students 
would read, listen to records and 
tapes, view, question, experiment, 
examine, analyze, investigate, 
think, write, create, memorize, 
record, visit, self-appraise. “These 


activities would take place in mu- 
seums, workshops, libraries, and 
laboratories inside and out the 
school. 


Division of Labor 


Instead of having one teacher in 
charge of all activities in one sub 
ject, the high school of the future 
will have teaching teams. These 
will include professional teachers 
of two categories—the Specialis: 
who will work with the large 
group as well as consult with smal| 
groups and individuals, and the 
General Teacher who will corre 
spond to the classroom teacher o! 
today. Instructional Assistants will 
read and evaluate themes and papers 
and also serve in the laboratories 
and libraries and supervise indi- 
vidual instruction. ‘The fourth 
category will be the Clerks. They 
will grade objective tests, keep rec 
ords, copy materials, handle sup- 
plies. The fifth group, Genera! 
Aids, will supervise grounds, cafe- 
terias, corridors, and auditoriums. 
(Professional teachers will be col- 
lege graduates, many of them with 
Master’s Degrees. Instructional as 
sistants will have some college and 
the rest will have at least a high 
school education.) 

The heavy emphasis will be up- 
on superior teaching, with rank 
and pay related thereto. It is esti- 
mated that in a high school of 400 
pupils, where the average salary of 
16 teachers would be $5500, where 
the teaching team arrangement is 
effected, the average salary of the 
specialist would be $8,000, the 
general teacher $5500, with the 
instructional assistants, clerks, and 
general aids receiving considerably 
less. However, the over-all cost 
would be less for the new type 
school than the old. 

The master teacher would be re 
lieved of the menial tasks of col 
lecting money, the routine grading 
of papers, clerical and monitoria! 
duties, and would be able to de 
vote his greater talents to the actua! 
business of instruction. Team 
teaching will extend as well int: 
the elementary grades. 

The professional teacher wil! 
have four years of college trainin; 
in which will be included profes 
sional emphasis upon child growt! 
and development, the history anc 
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philosophy of education, but large- 
ly his course of study will be iden- 
tical to that of the regular liberal 
arts student. A fifth year, however, 
will be added during which he will 
be getting an opportunity to ob- 
serve teaching in the classroom as 
well as to practice teaching. It will 
be possible for an individual to 
work up through these various 
levels. 

The future will inevitably see 
the public support of nurseries and 
kindergartens, as our citizenry be- 
comes aware of the importance of 
providing early organized learning 
experiences for children. 

The community college idea will 
take hold and spread either with 
separate institutions or a prolonga- 
tion of the regular high school 
course. 

The professional experienced 
teacher will learn as much as other 
professional groups in his commu- 
nity. When I became Executive 
Secretary of the VEA in 1946, the 
average teacher’s salary for 1945- 
46 was $1516. The average sal- 
ary in 1958-59 was nearly $4,000. 
This is an increase of 165 per cent. 
In other words, the teacher's sal- 
ary of today is more than two and 
a half times what it was 13 years 
ago. If the same rate of progress 
obtains, by 1972 the average teach- 
er's salary will be $10,500, based 
on 10 months. 

Credit for travel will be incor- 
porated in requirements both for 
graduation and for in-service train- 
ing. Education will be deemed so 
important that its history and phi- 
losophy will be a required subject 
for all college students. 

No school will be without its 
television receivers, both for large 
group instruction and small group 
discussion. 

\s research continues to unlock 
the secrets of child growth and be- 
havior and enables teachers better 
to help in the motivation of chil- 
dren, more and more children will 
successfully take the so-called stiffer 
subjects as well as be enabled to 
work closer at top capacity, 

There will be an interchange be- 
tween high school teachers and col- 
lege teachers as well as between 
industrial and business personnel 
and teaching personnel. 

Individual differences in children 
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Today’s dreams determine to a large extent “the shape of things to come.” 
“Quantity with greater quality” is the challenge of tomorrow’s teacher. 


whether physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded or gifted will be 
given greater attention. Ability 
grouping will be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course providing for easy 
movement from one group to an- 
other as individual growth occurs. 

Because of differences in ability, 
need and effort, Virginia has some 
of the worst schools in the country 
and some of the best. Teachers’ 
salaries in Northern Virginia are 
higher than they are in Detroit, 
while in certain sections of the 
State, the salaries are lower than 
those in Mississippi. The future 
will tend to see this gap closed as 
the State accepts its role as an agent 
for the equalization of educational 
opportunity. 

Teaching has been likened to 
selling commodities. No one can 
sell unless someone buys. Certainly 
we would ridicule a merchant if he 
were to say he had sold many 
goods, but no one had bought any. 
The only measurement of success 
in teaching is what the pupils have 


learned. Since learning is something 
that the pupil has to do for him- 
self, essentially the initiative lies 
with him, with the teacher as guide 
and director. The teacher steers the 
boat, but the pupil provides the 
power with which it is propelled. 
The more, therefore, a_ teacher 
knows about past experiences of 
students and his hopes, desires, and 
chief interests, the more he knows 
about child growth and develop- 
ment, the better able he will be to 
work effectively with children. 

It is a wonderful time to be en- 
tering teaching. We are in the be- 
ginning of the only drastic over- 
haul of our education system since 
its establishment. Yours will be 
the excitement and good fortune to 
help determine the shape of edu- 
cational things to come. 

This generation of educators has 
largely met the challenge of quan- 
tity in education. Yours will be 
the more difficult challenge—the 
challenge of infusing quantity with 
greater quality. 
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FUTURE VOTERS 


OF HAMPTON HIGH 


by DR. EVE LEWIS 
Teacher, Hampton High School, Hampton 


A STUDENTS are poten- 
tial Future Voters. When 
seniors in Government classes seek 
out the teacher and proclaim ‘‘l 
want to be a Future Voter’; when 
they lay down 25 cents member- 
ship fee for the privilege of enroll- 
ing their names and receiving a 
Future Voters card like the one il- 
lustrated; when they, then, receive 
a long sheet labelled ‘‘My Political 
Address,’’ beginning with their 
name and ending with President of 
the United States, and fill out 
blanks indicating political party 
workers and political office holders 
at every level; when they find the 
information to give their political 
address, this, in effect, amounting 
to an extra, rather arduous assign- 
ment in Government, voluntarily 
sought; when they organize polit- 
ical parties, spontaneously, and 
work out a platform of field study 
in local, state and national Gov- 
ernment, which they propose to 
carry out and hope will be most 
appealing to their classmates; when 
they meet late afternoons and eve- 
nings to discuss political strategy; 
and when they interview the City 











Registrar, and local political party 
workers for advice on strategy— 
then you know that your High 
School seniors are fascinated with 
the study of Government, then you 
know they have made an affirma- 
tion of faith, they are having an 
experience which will make them 
ardent, interested and informed Fu- 
ture Voters. 

All this, the Future Voters Club 
at Hampton High School, does as 
a teaching aid, as a device for tap- 
ping youthful energy and initia- 
tive, and making the study of Gov- 
ernment real and meaningful. 

We would like to make this pat- 
tern available to all teachers and 
students of Government in Vir- 
ginia, and throughout the United 
States. A Handbook on Future 
Voters organization, techniques of 
operation is planned and upon pro- 
duction will be available to teach- 
ers of Government, administrators, 
or students who wish to organize 
Future Voters at their schools. 

Two particular advantages 
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CITY COUNCIL CHAMBER. On a “learning visit” to the City Government 
offices of Hampton, City Manager Clarence E. Johnson (center), with Hampton 
City Attorney, John Gray, at left, give FVA members Phil Bland, Doug Eacho, 
and Frank Riley, with FVA sponsor, Dr. Eve Lewis, the honor of sitting in 
the seats of the City Council, and considering some Council problems. 
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which accrue to Future Voters, un- 
der this pattern of student-initiated 
approach to the study of Govern- 
ment, are (1) getting to know po- 
litical personalities of local, State 
and national fame and responsibil- 
ity; and (2) through an affirma- 
tion of Future Voter status, psy- 
chologically getting the bonus and 
impetus of having an operating 
stake in the political situation now. 

Future Voters is, of course, in 
line with other excellent secondary 
school clubs, such as Future Teach- 
ers and Future Homemakers. The 
particularly effective thing about 
Future Voters is that voting as a 
privilege of citizenship is a unify- 
ing status-affirmation to give an 
especial solidarity to seniors to aug- 
ment the specialization aspect of 
occupational future planning. 

At the September annual meeting 
of the American Political Science 
Association in Washington, con- 
versation with colleagues in the 
teaching of political science (at the 
college level) resulted in an enthu- 
Siastic response to the Future Voters 
pattern which, through incorpora- 
tion of FVA and invitation to 
form chapters elsewhere, may well 
coincide happily with the celebra- 
tion of the 350th Anniversary of 
Hampton as the oldest continuous 
English-speaking community in the 
United States. In 1960, Future 
Voters of Hampton High will be 
in its third year of operation and 
ready to expand state-wide and na- 
tion-wide. Many comparable clubs 
devoted to development of the vir- 
tues of good citizenship have, of 
course, been long operationa'. 
Many trips to Richmond and 
Washington are taken yearly wit) 
great value for students of our go\ 
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er ment. The particular contribu- 
ticn of Future Voters is the psy- 
ch logical effect of the status-affir- 
m. ion as a means of opening 
flo dgates of student initiative, cre- 
ati ¢ planning, personal and civic 
res onsibility and interest. 


Hew FV Interest Began 


students at Hampton High 
School were interested in seeing an 
extensive recreation program for 
teeri-agers developed. Gordon Mer- 
cer, student in Government, asked 
in class one day, ‘“Why can’t we 
have a big Recreation Center, and 
maybe even a ‘drag strip’ to keep 
down teen-age speeding, and to 
give an outlet to teen-age energy?” 

Instead of giving a categorical 
reply, his teacher, said ‘“‘Why don’t 
you go down and talk to the city 
officials, and find out the problems 
involved ?”’ 

After going through the ameni- 
ties of asking for an appointment, 
stating his case, and being received 
at City Hall, Gordon’s eyes were 
opened. His interest is a ‘‘drag 
strip’’ turned into an interest in 
the City Budget, tax problems. 

Gordon had never heard of the 
League of Women Voters, but he 
had seen the effectivenes of school 
clubs, and fascinated with the 
problems of local government, and 
seeing how handling city money 
dove-tailed with state and national 
taxation and appropriations, Gor- 
don talked things over with class- 
mates and came to his teacher. 

“Dr. Lewis, couldn’t we have a 
club to go to Washington and talk 
to our Congressman and see for 





All students are potential future 
ters. An excellent teaching aid 
or American Government and the 
cial Studies, is a high school 
UTURE VOTERS” Club. The 
funding chapter of this organiza- 
tn was established at Hampton 
fF igh School, Hampton, Virginia, in 
te autumn of 1957. All high 
s.ools throughout the United 
\tes are invited to participate. For 
{ rther information, write — 
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Future Voters of America 
Hampton High School 
Hampton, Virginia 
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Future Voters of Hampton High School learn about problems and plans 

























for Future Zoning of Hampton in conference with H. T. Miller, at right, 
holding zoning map, who is in charge of the planning. In center is Dr. Eve 
Lewis, FVA sponsor, with FVA members, Phil Bland, Frank Riley, and Doug 


Eacho. 


ourselves how some of these prob- 
lems are handled on a national 
scale?”’ 

Consulted, Principal Garland 
Lively of Hampton High School 
had a number of objections. “You 
can’t form a club just to go to 
Washington,” he said. “If you 
have a club it would have to have 
other purposes than just tripping 
off to amuse yourselves.” 

Objections at that stage were just 
the need to force practical plan- 
ning. 

“All right,”’ the students de- 
cided. “We'll have a club to study 
government at first hand. We'll 
meet and talk with politicians and 
officials. We'll get the realistic 
story.” 

Dr. Lewis watched and knew a 
Future Voters club was being con- 
ceived and would soon be in action. 
The actual name christening took 
place at a meeting at Dr. Lewis’ 
house when, seeking a name, the 
students said ‘“‘Future Teachers, 
Future Home-Makers. . . ’’ and Pat 
Rodgers said “‘Future Citizens... . 
no we are already citizens. Future 
Voters, that’s it! We are all Fu- 
ture Voters, all the students.” 

Finding the data to fill out the 
“My Political Address’ blank, 
suggested by Keohane and Keohane 


Photographs by James Pierce, Jr. 


in their Government in Action, is 
believed to have much to do with 
sparking the political-orientation 
of the students. For admission to 
the club, it was decided that all 
applicants should submit complete 
data on their personal political ad- 
dress, including party workers of 

























Registrar for the City of Hampton, 
Lillian Ashe, shows voting precincts 
to members of the Future Voters As- 
sociation of Hampton High School. 
On a tour of the City Government 
offices, the Future Voters gained a 
working knowledge of the city gov- 
ernment and made a _ photographic 
report for display at the school. 
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both parties on all levels from pre- 
cinct to national, and the names 
of all governmental representatives. 
In discovering this data on local 
party workers, many students be- 
came politically-conscious for the 
first time, understanding the work 
and value of the two great political 
parties of the United States. 
Projects for the first year in- 
cluded visits to meetings of the 
City Council, guided tours of the 
city’s governmental offices, a trip 


to the State Capitol at Richmond 
and attendance at Committee hear- 
ings, a trip to Washington for a 
NATO briefing by the excellent 
speaker, General Alfred Gruenther, 
formerly Commander-in-Chief of 
NATO, now president of the 
American Red Cross; visits to Con- 
gress, Committee hearings, the Su- 
preme Court, and the Library of 
Congress. 

Many students and many schools 
have such trips, and the experience 





FUTURE VOTERS OF AMERICA 


is most valuable to the student. The 
added value of Future Voters as a 
school organization is THAT 
THE STATUS OF THE PAR- 
TICIPATING STUDENT 3§ 
CHANGED, HIS POINT OF 
VIEW AND HIS ORIENTA- 
TION become that of an observ- 
ing, judging Future Voter. And 
this makes him feel more important 
and, most significantly, makes him 
feel far more involved with all the 
processes he observes. 








CHAPTER 


Address 


IS A FUTURE VOTER OF AMERICA 


HAMPTON > VIRGINIA 


1. VOTE 








Telephone 


Beh fewq bn Shinn 








President 





Sponsor 











Membership Card—Wallet size 


As a Future Voter of America, I intend to . 


2. Inform myself of the issues. 
3. Weigh carefully the merits of candidates. 


4. Participate in the entire political process, when 
possible, including the nominating of candidates. 








Obligations on reverse of membership card 





Conference on the 


Teaching of Mathematics 


To help improve the teaching of 
mathematics in Virginia is the purpose 
of the fourth instructional conference 
sponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association. This conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics is scheduled 
for Natural Bridge, at the Hotel Natu- 
ral Bridge, March 4-5. 

Other instructional conferences 
sponsored by the VEA have included 
Science Education, Teacher Education, 
and the Education of the Academically 
Talented. 

“Promising Possibilities for Improv- 
ing the Teaching of Mathematics— 
Content and Method” is the theme se- 
lected for the math conference. Em- 
phasizing the theme, Dr. Phillip Jones, 
past president of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, and pro- 
fessor at the University of Michigan, 
will keynote the conference with an 
address on “Promising Possibilities for 
Improving Content in the Teaching of 
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Mathematics”. This subject will be the 
basis of group discussion following the 
address. At the Friday evening gen- 
eral session, he will speak on “Prom- 
ising Possibilities for Improving Meth- 
od in the Teaching of Mathematics.” 
Likewise, discussion groups the follow- 
ing morning will center on this subject. 
Dr. Jones will serve as the conference 
consultant and give the closing sum- 
mary. 

Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, assistant su- 
perintendent for Instruction, Arling- 
ton County Schools, is serving as 
chairman of this conference and will 
preside at all general sessions. The 
scope of the conference will be ex- 
plained by Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA executive secretary. Program 
arrangements have been made by Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis, director of Professional 
Services, VEA. 

Approximately 225 will participate 
in the conference on invitation, the 


nominations for teachers attending 
having been made by the superintend- 
ents. Heads of some private schools in 
Virginia have also been invited to send 
representatives. 

Discussion groups will be set up ac- 
cording to grades taught by the teach- 
ers, including the following: Grades 
1-3; Grades 4-6; Grades 7-8; Grade 9 
(including general math and algebra) ; 
and Grades 10-12 (including Algebra, 
Geometry, and advanced math). The 
majority of participants in a group 
will constitute classroom _ teachers, 
with a sprinkling of college people, 
administrative personnel, and business 
representatives, with a limit of fifteen 
people in each group—about ten of 
whom will be teachers. 

Background material will be sup- 
plied participants, and a summary of 
the conference will be sent to each 
teacher of mathematics in the State, as 
well as to administrative personnel. 

Registration for the Mathematics 
Conference at Natural Bridge Hoiel 
begins at 9:30 a.m., with the first 
general meeting in the auditorium at 
11:00 a.m. on Friday, March 4, closing 
with luncheon on Saturday, March 5. 
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Parents Conference. Here Mr. and Mrs. Herman Jones talk with Nancy 
Ingram, Primary I teacher at Schoolfield School, Danville, concerning the 
progress of their child. This understanding helps parents, teacher, and child. 


An Adventure in 


Reporting to Parents 


by NANCY INGRAM 
Primary Teacher, Schoolfield School, Danviile 


66G TARTING TO SCHOOL’ 
is a big event in the life of the 
first grader and his parents. For 
the child to make a pleasant and 
satisfactory adjustment to school 
requires close cooperation and un- 
derstanding between parents and 
teacher. I have found this under- 
standing and cooperation are easily 
obtained. The main ingredient is 
a ‘well informed parent.”’ For this 
treason I try to keep my first 
graders’ parents informed about 
the classroom activities, what will 
be taught, when it is being taught, 
and what the parents can do to help 
both the child and me. 
On the first day of school I sent 
a letter to each parent asking for 
a conference during the month of 
September. Within that first week 
I had set up a schedule for two con- 
fer.nces per day after school. Each 
conference was scheduled for thirty 
minutes, but often I found they 
las ed an hour. The first few min- 
ut's of the conference were spent 
“g tting to know’ each other. 
Then I checked over a health sheet 
Wh the parent and usually learn- 
ed some things that were important 
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for me to know about the child’s 
physical and emotional health. 

For this first conference, three 
memorandums were prepared for 
each parent. One was a tentative 
daily schedule, another listed games 
and ways parents could help with 
number readiness, and the third 
listed games and ways to help with 
reading readiness. © 

While explaining the readiness 
period I showed materials and aids 
that would be used in working 
with the children. Parents seemed 
pleased to know some specific things 
they could do at home to help their 
children. Within the month the 
conferences were completed. 

The values of these conferences 
are too numerous to list. They 
help the parents, child, and teach- 
er ‘‘get off to a good start.’’ The 
response of parents to the requests 
for conferences confirmed my belief 
that parents are anxious to know 
more about how their children 
learn, what the schoo] attempts to 
do for them and how they can be 
of help to both the child and the 
school. 

With such interest and coopera- 


tion, it could not stop here. So 
to keep the parents up-to-date on 
the activities and progress of the 
children, special memorandums 
were sent home several times during 
the year. These included such sub- 
jects as: Number Bulletin for 
Parents (telling the characteristics 
of our number system) ; Learning 
to Count, which discussed the im- 
portance of the child’s understand- 
ing of numbers; Three Ways to 
Write Numbers; Simple Measure- 
ments, including everyday measur- 
ing exercises that the child and the 
parent might do together. The 
reading memorandums explained 
word attack skills and the impor- 
tance of silent reading. There was 
also one on Games for Teaching 
the Alphabet. 

At ‘“‘Open House’”’ during Amer- 
ican Education Week each parent 
was given a typical day’s plan with 
a lesson for each subject included. 
Then a memorandum summarizing 
the materials which had _ been 
taught was sent home at the end 
of the term. 

First graders and their parents 
are concerned about progress and 
want a ‘‘report’’ at the end of grad- 
ing periods. Like many primary 
teachers, I felt the need for a less 
formal report than our regular pri- 
mary report card. I decided to try 
my hand at ‘‘designing’’ a report 
form on which I could tell the par- 
ent about the child's progress in the 
same informal way as we would 
talk about it. 


Cumulative Report 

The “‘report’’ for each six weeks 
consists of four mimeographed 
sheets of regular typing size paper. 
Each page has a typed heading and 
they are fastened in a manila folder 
with brads, which make the report 
cumulative. The first page has the 
stenciled figures of children read- 
ing to the teacher, the child’s name 
and his attendance record. The sec- 
ond page provides a space for me 
to write a general summary of the 
child’s progress in all areas. The 
third is divided into two parts. One 
is used to list the areas in which 
the child is making satisfactory 
progress. The other part is used 
for discussing the areas in which 
the child is having difficulty and 
suggestions to the parents as to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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On Grants for Study 


Biology Teachers Learn 


about Marine Life 


at 


Virginia Fisheries Laboratory 


UCH spectacular events as the 

launching of the first vehicle 
into space should not be required 
to rouse a nation from its lethargy 
and spur it to demand improved 
science teaching; nevertheless, the 
launching of Sputnik I stimulated 
an awakened interest in American 
schools, and science curricula in 
particular are being re-examined 
and strengthened. Great impetus 
has been given the movement to 
improve classroom. teaching 
through financial assistance from 
the National Science Foundation. 

In this program 56 grants to- 
talling approximately $800,000 
were awarded to 54 educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country 
to enable them to support teachers 
while providing exceptional train- 
ing in science during the summer of 
1959. Through stipends amount- 
ing to $75 per week for each par- 
ticipant and an additional allow- 
ance for dependents and travel, the 
National Science Foundation makes 
it possible for teachers to attend 
summer school without depriving 
their families of the incomes that 
might be earned during the summer 
vacation. 

One of these grants to the Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, Glouces- 
ter Point, enabled twelve high 
school biology teachers from eight 
States to participate for six weeks in 
a marine research training pro- 
gram at the Laboratory. These 
teachers, many of them from in- 
land areas, became acquainted with 


Mr. Bailey is information officer 
and director of the NSF Summer 
Programs at the Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory, Gloucester 
Point. 
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the varied marine fauna and flora 
common to the Middle Atlantic 
States through a series of lectures, 
laboratory work, and field trips. 
Since a large proportion of the in- 
formation that is presented to high 
school biology students concerns 
marine Organisms this became an 
invaluable experience. 

In addition to the lecture and 
course, each teacher selected a re- 
search project which could be com- 
pleted within the six weeks. Ex- 
pert guidance was given by Dr. 
Willis G. Hewatt, Chairman of the 
Department of Biology and Geol- 
ogy, Texas Christian University, 
who has been a visiting professor 
at the Laboratory each summer 
since 1950. Several members of the 





by ROBERT S. BAILEY 


scientific staff gave specialized help 
in individual fields of interest. Col- 
lege credits were given for the 
course through the Department of 
Marine Science of the College of 
William and Mary, which is com- 
posed of staff members of Virginia's 
marine laboratory. 

While pursuing their studies at 
Gloucester Point, the teachers had 
an opportunity to observe methods 
and techniques employed by marine 
scientists. Staff members and visit- 
ing scientists outlined problems of 
marine research, emphasized its 
growing importance, and explained 
the necessity for adequate basic 
training for students of marine 
biology. 

Teachers who have had such an 
experience as the twelve who were 
enrolled at the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory are in an enviable po- 
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Biology teachers get an opportunity to see animals characteristic of varic us 
environments. Here an ocean habitat is explored for the first time by so 1¢ 
teachers enrolled at the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory in the National Scier -e 
Foundation program. 
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yn of being able to give first- 
ha :d advice and improved training 
to ‘tudents interested in biology as 
a cireer. In doing so they may be 
mich more effective in guiding apt 
stv lents into fields of marine science 
an can knowingly stress sound 
tra ning in English composition 
an. mathematics as being essential 
to 1 scientific career. 

[he Laboratory made applica- 
tion in October to the National 
Science Foundation for grants to 
continue this program during the 
summer of 1960 as well as an un- 


- 





dergraduate research participation 
program for college students, which 
was also inaugurated in 1959 with 
considerable success. Beginning in 
February after the National Science 
Foundation has awarded the con- 
tract for the 1960 Summer Pro- 
gram, the Laboratory will consider 
applications. Teachers and under- 
graduate students who are inter- 
ested may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing: Robert S. Bailey, 
Director NSF Summer Programs, 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Gloucester Point, Virginia. 





THE VIRGINIA FISHERIES LAB- 
ORATORY, established in 1940 by an 
act of the General Assembly, has three 
main functions: Research, Graduate Train- 
ing, and Public Education. A Board of 
Administration composed of the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, the president of the 
College of William and Mary, and three 
representatives of the seafood industry 
selected by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth determines the policies of the Lab- 
oratory and appoints the director. A pro- 
gram leading to the Master's degree in 
Marine Biology is offered through the 
College of William and Mary. 

Essentially an applied research institu- 
tion, the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory 
seeks to interpret the biological factors 
relating to the fluctuation in the produc- 
tion of oysters clams, crabs, and finfish. 
It presents to the people of Virginia the 
findings of basic research in our seafood 
and sport fish industries. 

The Virginia Fisheries Laboratory fur- 
ther offers various services to teachers, 
students, and civic groups, such as 
1. Laboratory Visits—Exhibit room is 
open week days from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and on Sundays from 10:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., showing many organisms pres- 
ent in Tidewater Virginia. Teachers plan- 
ning to bring groups of students to the 
Laboratory should make arrangements in 
advance to avoid conflicts with other 
groups. Address information requests to 
Robert S. Bailey, Information officer, Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester 
Point, Virginia. Programs can be arranged 


for any group from the third grade up 
through college. 


2. IMustrated Lectures—Color slides or 
moving pictures may be provided for 
groups attending the Laboratory, and oc- 
casionally for school groups which are 
unable to attend the Laboratory. 


3. Television Shows—Over 200 shows 
have been broadcast during the past few 
years. Schools should request their local 
station to include the Fisheries Laboratory 
on their scheduled programs. 


4. Literature Available to Schools—For 
free distribution to school libraries are the 
following publications: 


The Adventures of Little Oyster 
101 Approved Recipes for Delicious 
Virginia Seafood 
Treasures from the Sea—the Virginia 
Seafood Industry 

Notes on Fishery Resources 

Let’s Be Oyster Farmers 
The above are available in quantities of 
25 or more at nominal costs. 
5. In-Service Training Program— 
Teachers desiring in-service training in 
marine biology are encouraged to investi- 
gate the facilities of the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory. Courses carrying credit toward 
renewal of certificates or towards degrees 
are offered each summer at Gloucester 
Point, as a part of the summer session of 
the College of William and Mary. Lec 
tures, demonstrations, and field work can 
be planned for groups of ten or more 
teachers at any time during the school 
year. 





Science Films 


icyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 
Wi nette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) with nearly 
20: science films in addition to the new 
ser: 5 for teaching high school physics and 
the very recent series of classroom chemis- 
try lessons is bringing up-to-the-minute 
res rch into titles influenced by recent 
em oasis. “Heat—Its Nature and Trans- 
fer (11 min. formerly ‘‘Distribution 
He Energy’’) and “Fuels—Their Na- 
tu and Use” (11 min. Formerly ‘‘Fuels 
an Heat’’) both use live photographs of 
de’ onstrations and animated diagrams to 
In’ -pret current research and accepted 
Pr ciples. Also new, and reflecting present 
re: arch and concern are “Life in the Sea” 
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(11 min, color also) showing middle and 
upper grades the sea’s reservoir of food, 
its balance of life, and the principles of 
conservation illustrated by this work of 
underwater cameras in the Pacific. “Micro- 
scopic Life—the World of the Invisi- 
ble” (13 min, color also) for middle 
grades and older, shows the unsuspected 
“‘jewels’’ in a jar of pond water: amoeba, 
Euglena, Volvox, Cyclops, Daphnia, Bry- 
ozoa, Hydra, diatoms and desmid. We 
see Daphnia’s heart-beat and hatching of 
young, and the death struggle with Hydra. 
Under the microscope by time-lapse we see 
desmid and hydra reproducing, and a mos- 
quito-larvae’s air-tube breathing, and learn 
more about wonders of adaptation and sur- 
vival and the processes of life. 








Parasites of fishes are studied by 
undergraduate student of Longwood 
College, Elsie N. Jordan, while at the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory last 
summer. 


A biology major at the College of 
William and Mary, Roger H. Green, 
prepares oyster tissue for micro- 
scopic study at the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory. 


District H Plans Summer 
Tours for VEA Members 


Again District H of the VEA is 
sponsoring a summer travel program 
for VEA members. The district is 
planning a 30-day tour to Europe, as 
well as 14-day itineraries to Mexico, 
and Hawaii. 

The European Tour will be by char- 
tered aircraft. Cost for the trip will 
be $667.00, assuming charter service 
is used. Applications must be in by 
April 25. The group will depart from 
Washington, D.C. on July 4 and re- 
turn to Washington on August 2. 

Complete itinerary descriptions of 
all tours have been sent to each local 
association president. In addition, in- 
formation may be obtained from Rich- 
ard G. Neal, Executive Secretary, 
Arlington Education Association, 
3501A N. Washington Blvd., Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 
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Cultural Course for the Gifted 


by MRS. PEGGY WHITEMAN HOHMANN 
Teacher, Cradock Elementary School, Norfolk County 


ESIRING TO DO more than 

pay lip-service to the educa- 
tion of the academically talented, 
Slade W. Phillips, principal of 
Cradock Elementary School in 
Norfolk County, instituted a Cul- 
tural Course last summer for a se- 
lected group of gifted seventh grade 
students. His desire was to give 
these students an introduction to 
the subjects which have stimulated 
people’s minds for centuries. He 
hoped that these topics might in- 
directly open new avenues of inter- 
est for these college-bound students, 
either toward selecting a course of 
study in college or as a worthy 
leisure-time pursuit. 

Seventeen of these seventh 
graders, all of whom have I. Q.’s 
of 120 or more, met at the school, 
from 8:00 A.M. until noon Mon- 
day through Friday for six weeks, 
each week being devoted to a dif- 
ferent topic. Included were Opera, 
History of Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy, English Literature and His- 
tory, Mythology, and Paintings of 
the Old Masters. Instructors from 
throughout the county teaching 
these classes included Richard Cou- 
ture, Dr. James P. Smith, Mrs. 
Tilly Phillips, and Whitney Le- 
Compte. 

At the end of the six weeks, each 
student was asked to write an anal- 
ysis of the course to help the 
administration improve and expand 
the course for next summer's group. 
One student was asked to attend 
the county’s Supervisors and Prin- 
cipals Pre-School Conference at 
Virginia Beach in August to give 
her reactions about the course to 
the group. 

The administration at Cradock 
Elementary, which has been group- 
ing its pupils for six years, was 
quite pleased that the Portsmouth 
Star commented on the Cultural 
Course in its editorials. The edi- 
torial stated, in part, that ‘““There 
is something to be learned here for 
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other schools in this area, an ex- 
ample of what can be done to give 
broader horizons to the academic 
regimen that may adhere too rigid- 
ly at times to the absolutely prac- 
tical... . In the Cradock Elemen- 
tary experiment . . . we perceive the 
expression of the highest ideals of 
public education—the certain and 
systematic development of the child 
into a unit of understanding and 
reason and intelligence.” 

Already advance planning has 
been done for next summer’s 
course. Interest has been expressed 
in expanding the topics to include 
American Literature and the Thea- 
ter. Generally, more active partici- 
pation by the students in field trips 
to museums, plays, and concerts 
might be advantageous. Guest lec- 
turers from the area are to be in- 
vited to discuss topics they have 
specialized in, either as a career or 
as a hobby. 

Mainly, the school will aim to 





In Cultural Course at Cradock Elementary School, gifted students are gin 
pointers in research. Here Mrs. Tilly Phillips is studying material with Jac ‘ie 
Sell and Jennifer Ankers. 
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improve the quality of the Cradock 
Elementary Cultural Course ‘or 
the gifted student, hoping that as 
a result some youngsters will <le- 
velop a lasting interest in the finer 
aspects of living. 





Elementary Science 
Conference 


The Council for Elementary Scieice 
International Conference will be held 
in Washington, D.C. at the Hotel 
Shoreham, Saturday, March §. This 
conference is in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, March 6-10. 

Some of the top-flight speakers will 
include Dr. Hugh Odishaw, Director 
of IGY, World Center Data, National 
Academy of Science, Washington, 
D.C.; Paul Blackwood, specialist for 
Elementary Science, U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D.C.; Helen 
Herrernan, Chief, Elementary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education; and Gerald §. Craig, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Natural Sciences, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion groups and science ex- 
hibits are an important part of this 
conference to improve science teaching 
in the elementary schools. 
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Virginia Breakfast 
at AASA Meeting 
Virginians attending the convention 
o: the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 13-17, will get to- 
gether for the Virginia Education As- 
sociation Breakfast on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 16, at 8:00 a.m., in the Park 
Lounge of the Claridge Hotel. Ar- 
rangements for the VEA Breakfast 
have been made by T. Preston Turner, 
VEA assistant executive secretary. 
The AASA and NEA Citizenship 
Committee are co-sponsoring a pro- 
gram at the AASA convention in At- 
lantic City on Monday afternoon, 
February 15. “Andy” Holt, president 
of the University of Tennessee, and 
former NEA president, will chair a 
discussion of the question, “Dare Su- 
perintendents Encourage Their Teach- 
ers to Join Political Parties (of their 
choice) and Engage in Partisan Poli- 
tics?” 
Exhibits will also be of outstanding 
interest at the AASA convention. 
President Martin Essex will preside 
at sessions of the AASA convention. 
He has been authorized by the AASA 
Executive Committee to appoint re- 
gional special projects committees 
which will spearhead work in the states 
to raise professional standards for 
school administrators. 








Coeds Dominate the Campus 


Two key trends in American College 
populations this year are: 
More new women students than men. 
Fewer new engineering students. 
But, as expected, overall enrollment 
the country’s 955 colleges and uni- 
\ersities is at an all-time high—almost 
‘wo million full-time students, or four 
ercent more than last fall. Dr. Ray- 
ond Walters, president emeritus of 
ne University of Cincinnati, has made 
ais annual study of college enrollment 
or 40 years.—Air Letter, NEA 
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GOVERNOR PRESENTED FIRST BOX OF ROCK AND MINERAL 
SPECIMENS FOR SCHOOLS. Dr. James L. Calver (left) , of Charlottesville, 
Commissioner, State Division of Mineral Resources, is shown presenting Governor 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. with the first box of 25 specimens of rock and minerals 
produced in Virginia. On the right is Marvin M. Sutherland, executive assistant, 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Economic Development. Dr. Calver 
informed the Governor that the Division of Mineral Resources has shipped a box 
of these specimens, along with a large color map of Virginia mineral industries 
and resources, and related materials, to more than 500 secondary schools of 
Virginia, public and private, so students may know more about this important 
phase of Virginia’s industrial economy. (Photograph by Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce) 


Secondary Schools Get Specimens of 
Virginia Rocks and Minerals 


Students in the secondary schools of Virginia, public and private, now have 
an opportunity to examine 25 specimens of rocks and minerals produced in 
Virginia and learn more about them, through the Division of Mineral Resources, 
Virginia Department of Conservation and Economic Development. 

Dr. James L. Calver, of Charlottesville, Commissioner of the Division, recently 
presented Governor Almond with a box containing the first set of specimens. 
He informed the Governor that identical boxes were shipped to more than 500 
secondary schools of the State. 

Governor Almond expressed gratification for the distribution of rocks and 
minerals, and added that the specimens and accompanying information will better 
inform the students concerning this important phase of Virginia’s industrial 
economy. 

The box contains 25 compartments, in each of which is a sample of rock or 
mineral produced in Virginia, which enters into industrial uses. Each specimen 
is identified on the inside cover of the box, where is also displayed a small map 
of Virginia on which is designated the locality from which each specimen was 
obtained. An accompanying booklet describes each specimen, its origin, oc- 
currence and uses. 

In addition to the rocks, minerals and booklet, each school has also been sent 
a copy of the large map, “Mineral Industries and Resources of Virginia.” This 
map, produced in color, was initially distributed in 1959. On the map is illus- 
trated the locations of Virginia’s principal mineral resources and each of the 
mineral producing companies. 

Areas underlain by coal, limestone, sand and gravel, slate, granite and other 
resources are represented in color. Included also on the map is a chart, depicting 
the production value of the rock materials and coal produced in Virginia from 
1932 to 1959. This annual value as measured at the mine, quarry or plant 
increased from 20 million dollars in 1932 to more than 200 million dollars in 
1958. 

The 25 specimens included in the box are: coal, gypsum, sphalerite—galena, 
ferruginous sandstone, dolomite, quartzite, shale, calcite, manganese ore, lime- 
stone, glass sand, magnetite—ilmenite sand, coquina, pyrite, unakite, nelsonite, 
rutile, soapstone, slate, mica, barite, marble, kyanite, amazonstone and granite. 
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F 1 HAD MY WAY, the con- 

flict which has been going on 
between institutional groups would 
stop immediately and these same 
groups would work cooperatively 
toward producing teacher education 
programs which would more near- 
ly meet the needs of teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools 
than do the programs of today. 

Devices and procedures would be 
established to open up the lines of 
communication whereby the in- 
structors of professional courses 
and the instructors in other schools 
and departments of the teacher ed- 
ucation institutions would have the 
opportunity for a free exchange of 
ideas and information, and would 
share in the planning of the insti- 
tution’s program for the education 
of teachers. 

Much of the conflict which has 
been going on in recent years has 
been due to misunderstanding, mis- 
information, lack of information, 
and failure on the part of the in- 
stitution to recognize that the prep- 
aration of teachers is an institution- 
wide responsibility. 


If I had my way, the practition- 
ers—classroom teachers, supervi- 
sors, administrators, state dapart- 
ment personnel—would share with 
the faculties of institutions of high- 
er learning in planning programs 
for the preparation of teachers. In 
other aspects of education we fre- 
quently refer to this as the “‘grass- 
roots’ approach. This approach 
seems equally applicable in the 
planning of programs to prepare 
young people for entrance into the 
teaching profession. The practi- 
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tioners who are engaged daily in 
carrying out the educational proc- 
esses in a wide variety of school 
situations can make many valuable, 
practical suggestions for improving 
the programs in teacher education. 
Teacher education institutions 
would do well to utilize as much 
as possible the contributions which 
the practitioner can bring directly 
from the field. 


If I had my way, many oppor- 
tunities would be provided for the 
college staff-members in teacher ed- 
ucation to have contact with the 
elementary and secondary schools. 
This would apply to arts and 
science as well as professional edu- 
cation professors. The type of op- 
portunities suggested might be pro- 
vided through an expanded pro- 
gram of field services. This would 
obviously require a substantial in- 
crease in the funds available to our 
teacher education institutions. | 
would also require close coopera- 
tion from the school systems in the 
area being served by the institution. 
In this program, college staff-mem- 
bers would be available as consul- 
tants and resource people for the 
inservice education program carried 
on within the local school-system. 


If I had my way, every student 
enrolled in the program of teacher 
education would be taught by a 
superb teacher. There are many ex- 
cellent teachers on the staffs of our 
teacher training institutions. That 
this is not always true, however, is 
borne out by the following state- 
ments. George B. Cutten, president 
emeritus of Colgate University, 
makes this statement: 

A large number of persons on the facul- 
ties of our colleges and universities lack 
teaching ability and have no interest in 
the teaching function. Indeed, with the 
possible exception of the Sunday school, 


probably the poorest contemporary teach- 
ing is that to be found in our colleges. . . 


John W. Dykstra, of Syracuse 
University, makes this observatio: 
on the subject: 

Successful completion of the Ph.D 
program may be assumed to be evidence 
of a significant degree of subject-matter 
mastery, as well as an ability to carry out 
an acceptable research project. There is no 
measurement at all of the extent to which 
the candidate possesses the ability to con 
vey knowledge of and enthusiasm for his 
subject to young men and women with 
little or no background in the field, an 
aptitude which is vital to the successful 
performance of the usual professorial role 


Good teaching is equally as im 
portant at the college level as it is 
at the elementary and secondary 
levels. It might be desirable for the 
college administrators to review the 
selection procedures being presently 
employed to determine if equal 
consideration is being given to the 
probability of teaching success as 
to scholarship and research ability. 


If I had my way, procedures and 
instruments would be developed 
which would make it possible to 
predict with a high degree of ac 
curacy at.the time of the completion 
of the preservice education program 
the probability of successful class 
room performance. While there are 
many intangible and unpredictable 
variables involved in _ predicting 
teacher success, it seems reasonabl 
to believe that an expanded, more 
comprehensive, and intensified pro 
gram of research in this problen 
could produce insights and know! 
edge far superior to anything w 
now have. 


If I had my way, salaries for 
teachers would be raised to a leve: 
comparable to that of other profes 
sions so that the economic facto: 
as a deterrent for a student's selec- 
tion of the teaching profession 
would be eliminated. Although one 
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should never enter a profession for 
the sole purpose of making money, 
salary is nevertheless an important 
factor to be considered by the indi- 
vidual. To attract and hold the 
most capable people for the teach- 
ing profession, the compensation 
which they should reasonably ex- 
pect to receive must be such that it 
will provide a good livelihood for 
themselves and their families. 


If I had my way, the admission 
to membership in the professional 
organization would become an 
honored and sought-after privilege, 
rather than an obligation as it now 
is in many instances. To gain this 
desired status, the professional or- 
ganizations at all levels would es- 
tablish high standards of admission 
and strict enforcement of their codes 
of ethics would be exercised. The 
incompetent, immoral or unethical 
would be excluded from member- 
ship. This, I believe, would do 
much to attract capable young peo- 
ple into the profession. 


If I had my way, the recruitment 
and selection of prospective teachers 
would be a continuous process, 
beginning in the elementary school 
and extending to the graduate- 
school level. High standards of 
scholarship and other personal 
qualities would be used as a basis 
for selection. Individual and group 
guidance and counseling programs 
for the prospective teacher at all 
levels would be greatly improved 
both in quality and quantity. 


\ rr, Woodham is a member of 
te National Commission on 
1 -acher Education and Profes- 
sonal Standards, and superin- 
tndent of Escambia County 
‘ -hools, Pensacola, Florida. 
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¥ WAY... 


DHA I, Jr. 


If I had my way, teacher edu- 
cation would provide competence 
in at least four areas, namely, a 
broad, general education including 
a knowledge and understanding of 
the purposes and functions of edu- 
cation in American society; an un- 
derstanding of the broad profes- 
sional problems; a depth of knowl- 
edge in a subject-matter area suffi- 
cient to give the person a feeling of 
security in dealing with the sub- 
ject; and a knowledge of, and the 
ability to apply, the skills, tech- 
niques and tools of the profession. 
The four areas suggested would be 
evident in the program throughout 
the undergraduate and graduate 
years. 


If I had my way, there would 
be at least three classifications of 
teachers: Teacher. This would re- 
quire five years of preparation, in- 
cluding one full year of internship 
and instruction in theory and 
methods. The completion of this 
program would entitle the student 
to full certification as a teacher. 
Career Teacher. Requirements for 
this level would include the pro- 
gram completed for full certifica- 
tion, plus an additional year of 
study in the subject-matter area 
and in research, Professional 
Teacher. The status of the profes- 
sional teacher would require seven 
years of preparation, with at least 
two years of teaching experience at 
the career-teacher level. The seventh 
year of preparation would be de- 
voted to a concentrated program 
for a highly specialized area in ed- 
ucation, such as school psychologist 
or curriculum consultant. 


If I had my way, the period of 
preservice preparation would be five 
years. A general education back- 
ground would be provided, along 





with the broad professional knowl- 
edge, such as the history and phi- 
losophy of education and the gen- 
eral principles of the psychology of 
learning. The opportunity for stu- 
dents to observe and participate in 
teaching situations would be pro- 
vided, as early as the freshman year. 
The fifth year of the program 
would be devoted to an internship 
and the acquisition of the special 
knowledge and skills commonly 
included in the courses on methods 
and theory. The student intern 
would be paid a salary by the co- 
operating school-system and would 
spend approximately half of his 
time in the school and the other 
half on the college campus. At the 
conclusion of the year of intern- 
ship, the student would be fully 
certified. 


If I had my way, certification by 
the state would be general. A per- 
son would be licensed to teach up- 
on completion of the five-year pro- 
gram. At the career-teacher level, 
certification would become perma- 
nent after three years of successful 
teaching in this status. Certification 
for the professional teacher would 
become permanent after three years 
of service. Certification by the state 
department of education would 
not include certification in areas of 
specialization. The authorization 
practiced in a particular area of 
specialization would be determined 
by the standards established by the 
organized teaching profession. 

These would constitute my pro- 
gram for teacher selection, reten- 
tion and status—if | had my way. 
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This new feature, suggested by the Journal Committee, invites letters written by 


school personnel expressing their views. Here is an opportunity for the teacher 
to speak on problems or offer suggestions for the improvement of our schools. 


VOICE OF THE TEACHER 


We Have a Job to Do 


Last year we were informed that the 
State Board of Education had reduced 
the physical education requirement for 
high school students. If this action 
wasn’t enough to shake all health and 
physical education teachers out of a 
state of apathy, I’m sure that an edi- 
torial in my hometown paper entitled 
“Abolish Gym Requirement” con- 
vinced me that I have a job to do. 

No longer can we rest assured that 
the general public takes for granted 
that physical education is a necessity in 
the school curriculum, and that the 
State Board will formulate policies to 
see that it is provided. I feel certain 
that the future of physical education 
will be dependent upon the quality of 
the instruction in our respective 
schools. This quality must be of the 
same standard as that demanded for 
academic subjects. It can only be at- 
tained through intelligent planning and 
constructive teaching skills. 

Isn’t it rather ridiculous to imagine 
that a teacher of English grammar can 
toss the tools of his subject out to his 
students and that they will learn the 
necessary skills without any further 
effort on his part? It is as equally ab- 
surd for a teacher of physical educa- 
tion to employ the “tossed ball 
method.” We cannot assume that the 
skills of the game will be mastered and 
the physical needs of our students will 
be met by this procedure. Yet, for 
many students in our State, this is the 
physical education program they have 
known. It is not surprising that those 
on the outside are taking a closer look 
at our offering. We are evaluated in 
terms of what is seen. 

I feel that the action taken by the 
State Board will serve to strengthen 
health and physical education in the 
State of Virginia. This action has made 
localities conscious of their programs, 
and is forcing them to consider the 
merits of their offerings. Conscientious 
teachers are examining their programs 
and themselves. They are concerned 
about those eleventh and twelfth grade 
students who choose not to take physi- 
cal education when adequate facilities 
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are available. Because of this concern 
they will wc -k to build solid progres- 
sive programs that will hold them. If 
we are to compete with the other elec- 
tive subjects for eleventh and twelfth 
graders, we must be sure that we have 
as much to offer. This presents a chal- 
lenge that was lacking when we knew 
we would have the students regardless 
of what was taught. 

Let us gratefully accept this compet- 
itiveness and do the job we are capa- 
ble of doing. Let us play this game for 
keeps by the most effective rules. To 
do this we cannot complain about those 
things in our programs that we do not 
have, but we must build from those 
things that we do have. We must 
place more emphasis in our teaching on 
the importance of having healthy 
bodies that will withstand the rigors of 
our modern competitive world. We 
must make our students understand 
that the rules for good health must 
begin early in life and that they can- 
not be violated at any age without 
paying the penalties. 

We must be sure that we, the health 
and physical education teachers, do not 
violate what we teach. The teacher 
who lights a cigarette in the presence 
of those who heard his lecture on, 
“The Undesirable Effects of Smoking 
Upon the Body” has made a farce out 
of his teaching. Neither can he con- 
vincingly justify his interscholastic 
athletic contests as a means of build- 
ing good sportsmanship and developing 
character by being penalized from the 
bench for breaches of personal con- 
duct. These are only two of the many 
ways we can violate those standards 
that we set. We show by our per- 
sonal example how highly we regard 
our profession, and we must remember 
that example is still the most effective 
means of instruction. 

We must not be content to substi- 
tute interscholastic victories for sound 
classroom practices. We may current- 
ly get favorable newspaper publicity, 
but the kind we get from school ad- 
ministrators and those classes that were 
neglected will not be quite so lavish 
in praise of our accomplishments. Each 
student who comes to our class has the 
right to the best we have to offer. Not 


one should be sacrificed to further 
competitive sports. 

We have a responsibility, not only 
to our students, but also to their 
parents who have a right to be in- 
formed as to what is being done in 
our respective programs and of what 
value it will be to their children. [ 
feel that this has been one of our big- 
gest shortcomings. We have failed to 
realize how important it is that our 
total program of Health and Physical 
Education be understood. Our lack 
of understanding has resulted in an un- 
informed public who is now question- 
ing our right in the school curriculum. 

Perhaps I am unduly alarmed, but 
I see this year as an all important one 
for Physical Education. I feel that it 
is imperative that we do our utmost 
to strengthen and preserve our pro- 
grams. This is the year for us to eval- 
uate, plan, teach, and publicize as we 
have never done before. Yes, we have 
a job to do! I am confident that we 
are more than equal to the task be- 
cause of our belief that physical edu- 
cation belongs within the public school 
curriculum. 

Kathleen Burnette 
Altavista High School 


Put up or ? 


Lately we have heard so much criti- 
cism of the American school system 
that it takes a brave soul to stand on 
his own two feet and express any 
honest opinion which has not first been 
exposed to the public view in some 
book, newspaper or TV Quiz show. 
We could be criticized you know, and 
we don’t like to be seared by the 
American public because they hold the 
purse strings. 

“Suffer little children—” the class- 
room teacher gladly accepts children 
as they come to him straight from te 
American parents and thanks Prov:- 
dence that they are all different. Why 
make such an issue over the fact th:t 
“Johnny can’t read”, or Mary cant 
spell, or Bobby can’t learn—neith r 
could Thomas A Edison, according ‘> 
his teacher and especially the gloatir ; 
parents of his schoolmates. Whe: 
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y ould we be if Mrs. Edison had hung 
h-r head in shame, clucked her tongue 
and said, “Our Tommy is a retarded 
c ild—too bad—perhaps if we just 
train him to be quiet, maybe no one 
will notice.” We must recognize in- 
d.vidual differences and the fact that 
every star must shine to the fullest 
extent of its capacity if we can hope 
for a bright tomorrow. 


[he worthy classroom teacher wel- 
comes a class of individuals, for what 
could he hope to accomplish without 
the genius and the near-genius to 
dream, to plan, to invent, to lead, to 
understand and laugh at his jokes; 
without the large normal or near- 
normal population to sift, sort, try, 
reject and put into practice the work- 
able suggestions of the “upper 10”; 
and last, never underestimate the im- 
portance of the so-called retarded 
group with their “whys” and “hows” 
and their slow-moving muscles that 
bring us up short with the realization 
that civilization can progress only as 
fast as all humanity can adjust to 
change. 


Beautiful buildings with billion dol- 
lar equipment will benefit the public 
but little without adequate leaders to 
guide and direct their children in the 
best possible use of this expensive in- 
vestment. You can brag about a build- 
ing, “Look what we built”, but you 
cannot hold up a well-trained mind 
to public view in such good light be- 
cause—let’s face it—only you and I 
are the parents of the leaders, everyone 


else bred the followers and the stum- 
bling blocks. 


A child is not reborn when he enters 
the school. He has been subjected to 
many influences. He brings with him 
his own experiences, emotions, skills 
and capacity, with which he must 
learn to adjust to society and become 
a citizen. Everything with which he 
comes in contact shoves him in that 
direction and not all of his learning 
takes place at school. 


That brings us to the teachers, dear 
public, the ones whom you criticize 
0 glibly. Why are we not doing the 
c> that you so earnestly desire? You 
1 I agree that every child that you, 
: public, bring forth into the world 
;a right to training which will de- 
v op every potential he possesses which 
| lead him to become the best citizen 
p ssible in his pursuit of life, liberty, 
a d happiness. 
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Teachers are a dedicated group do- 
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ing a job for the sheer joy of teaching, 
dear public, but we too, need that 
“Suffer little children” bit. Where are 
the Sam Levensons, the Gary Moores, 
the Einsteins, to mention a few of the 
“upper 10” of the teaching profession 
who are the inventors, the planners, the 
dreamers, the leaders of the normal and 
the stumblers, why are they not in the 
classroom? Just as it takes all children 
to make a classroom, so does it take all 
teachers to build the kind of teaching 


teachers is like cutting off our hands 
and saying, “Build us a temple.” Some 
will find a way, thank goodness, but 
this loosening and tightning of the 
purse strings will not solve the prob- 
lem the way you hope. 

Put up the money to give teachers a 
salary that will make the teaching pro- 
fession attractive enough to eliminate 
the keepers and to choose the real 
teachers, then you will have earned the 
right to criticize. 


profession for which you are seeing the 
need and demanding. 

Building beautiful schools, buying 
expensive equipment, designing better 
textbooks and then denying us our top 


Ninevah J. Willis, Principal 
Gladesboro Elementary School 
Carroll County 


Laurel Fork, Virginia 





Keyette Club Keyed to Service 
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Officers of Keyette Club of Norview High School stand in line “anxiously” 
awaiting their polio shots which are being given by the school nurse. Admiral 
Johnson, executive secretary of the Norfolk Chapter, American Polio Founda- 
tion, watches. 


With “service” as their motto, the Keyette Club of Norview High School, 
Norfolk, sponsored a polio clinic for the students and faculty at which over three 
hundred shots were administered. 

The club, which was recently formed at Norview, attempted the project to 
serve the school as well as the community. 

Miss Priscilla Hynson, faculty sponsor, secured approval from Charles W. 
Perdue, school principal; J. J. Brewbaker, Superintendent of Schools; and also 
Dr. George Hand, from the City Health Department. Arrangements were made 
with H. J. Barnes of Eli Lilly Company, which furnished the serum. 

Keyette members took special precautions to make sure that all students to 
whom shots were given had permission slips signed by their parents. 

The Public Health Department cooperated by providing nurses and needles. 
Mrs. Verna Simmons, school nurse, and Dr. William Whitmore, school doctor, 
were present at all times, plus several of the Keyettes’ parents. Each detail was 
worked out before hand, and all shots were administered in less than an hour. 

Admiral Johnson, executive secretary of the Norfolk Chapter of the American 
Foundation, was a special guest at the clinic. 

The Keyette Club is composed of thirty girls who are chosen on the basis 
of a scholastic standing of B, character, and personality. 
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Reporting 
(Continued from page 19) 


these difficulties. The fourth page, 
and the most valuable to me, is the 
page for parents’ reply. 

What has been the reaction of 
parents to the conference and the 
informal type of report card? An 
evaluation form with specific ques- 
tions is sent to each parent for re- 
ply. This letter, which was received 
earlier, is encouraging. 











Dear Miss Ingram: 


We would like to take this 
opportunity to express our opin- 
ion on the methods used this 
year in reporting the progress of 
our first grader. 

The conference at school by 
appointment in September was 
a fine introduction to both 
teacher and classroom work for 
the year. It was superior to any 
other meeting of this kind be- 
cause it was (1) by appointment 
(2) in the classroom where 
“tools of education’’ were handy 
and (3) prepared for by you to 
be informative as to work cov- 
ered and materials used. 

Since little boys are ‘‘closed 
mouthed” about things (school- 
work among them!) the memos 
received periodically briefing us 
on Andy’s first grade activities 
have been a boon. 

I can really not praise the re- 
port you have used enough. We 
realize the extra effort, since far 
more handwriting is necessary, 
but for a first grader especially, 
there are no printed forms to 
cover properly the child’s prog- 
ress. I think the result of par- 
ents gaining a perfect under- 
standing promotes complete con- 
fidence and cooperation, which 
should be priceless for parents 
and teachers alike. 















































































































Our thanks to you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Caldwell 





“consumers 


















As I try to evaluate this “‘ex- 
periment”, the extra work and 
time involved comes to mind. 
When I think how it has helped 
me to “look at each child’’ closely 
and carefully in order to evaluate 
his progress in all areas, and the 
important information I get from 
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point of view on retirement. 





BILLBOARDS PROMOTE SCHOOL SUPPORT. The third is a series of 
outdoor billboards promoting education, enlists school support. This poster was 
photographed in Martinsville, and is one of many posted throughout Virginia by 
the outdoor advertising companies, who have donated the space as a public service. 
In sponsoring this public relations effort, the Virginia Education Association pays 
only the cost of art work and printing of the poster panels. 





RETIREMENT MEET. At the National Council on Teacher Retirement of 
the National Education Association held November 11-14 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant executive secretary, attended 
as a member ot the executive committee. In addition to retirement administrators 
who serve on the executive committee of the Council, he is one of six members 
appointed by the National Education Association to serve in order to give the 
These members are appointed for 
three-year terms by the NEA president and their expenses are borne by the NEA. 


Members of the executive committee shown above are, clockwise, T. Preston 


Highlight of the meeting was a discussion of teacher retirement from th 


points of view—the taxpayer’s, the employer’s and the actuary’s. Council me 
bers also heard reports on investments, Social Security and recent state and fede 
legislation. The meeting closed with buzz sessions in which those attending d 
cussed all aspects of retirement for public school personnel. 


The Council has two major objectives—to safeguard and strengthen provisi 


for retirement income of teachers, and to disseminate information on curre 1 
trends and legislation. 





the parent conferences, 
extra time and work seem a small 
price to pay for such cooperation 
and understanding between parents 
and teacher. 


then the 


During the last month of school 


I plan to visit in the home of ea 
child, not to report on the chil: 
progress as I feel that the pare 
are well aware of this, but to cl« 
the year with the same persor 


Turner, Virginia; Howard R. Hardy, Utah; M. J. Henley, Colorado; Helen 
Hogan, Connecticut; Martha L. Ware, NEA staff contact; Ray L. Lillywhite, 
Wisconsin; Evelyn Sholund, Chicago; Viola Surowiec, Connecticut; James Hol- 
combe, New Jersey; Theron Hodges, Tennessee; Vivian Powell, Michigan; Hoyt 
R. Pyle, Arkansas; A. J. Christie, Detroit; and Tatum W. Gressette, South Caro- 
lina. 
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contact with which it was starte |. 
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Professionally Minded 
Did you know that— 
15.4% of all the eligible professional 
ployees of Virginia’s schools are 
» mbers of their professional organi- 
. jon? With an increase of 2,048 
, mbers thus far this school year, 
nbership in the Virginia Education 
ociation now totals 24,979. The 
| of 25,000 members set by Dr. 
bert W. Allen, immediate past presi- 
st, mow appears within reach. 
Membership by Districts is as fol- 
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rs 


lows: 
Total VEA 

Professional Membership 

Employees 1959-60 % 
Disirict A 727 722 $9.3 
District B 1685 1624 96.4 
District C 2865 2566 89.6 
District D 1186 1157 97.6 
District E 1490 1421 95.4 
District F 1231 1192 96.8 
District G 1592 1533 96.3 
District H 4088 3277 80.2 
District I 1045 1037 99.2 
District J 826 778 94.2 
District K 1222 1150 94.1 
District L 3067 2878 93.8 
District M 1266 1251 98.8 
District N 1132 1069 94.4 
District O 1005 1005 100. 
District P 1757 1678 95.5 
Colleges and Others 641 





Randolph-Macon Graduates 
in Education 

Forty-seven graduates of Randolph- 
Macon College at Ashland are in super- 
visory positions in public education in 
Virginia, according to a report from 
the College’s Alumni Office. 

This list includes 10 superintendents, 
6 associate or assistant superintendents, 
one director of instruction, one super- 
visor, one psychologist, and 28 prin- 
cipals. In addition to the public school 
listing, five Randolph-Macon gradu- 
ates are principals or headmasters of 
preparatory schools or private acade- 
mics. 

[welve seniors indicate interest in 
te:ching next year, and 9 members of 
the June 1959 graduating class are 
te ching, reports Franklin Ross Jones, 
ch.irman of the Department of Edu- 
ca ion, 

\ student teaching program began 
th ee years ago at Randolph-Macon 
ur ler Dr. O. K. Campbell, then pro- 
fe ,or of Education at the College, and 
ny with the State Department of 
E. ucation. 

\andolph-Macon has recently or- 
g. ized a local chapter of the Student 
F ucation Association of the VEA. 
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Placement Service 


For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service is more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 
only upon request. 


Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this service, the Board 
of Directors has established the following costs for Placement 
Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 
Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 


which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 
positions. 


Mail to— 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 


Name 


Address 


City or Town 
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Youngest Superintendent 





Frank E. Flora has been appointed 
Superintendent of Radford City 
Schools, effective December 1, 1959. 
At 33, he is the youngest school divi- 
sion superintendent in the State. He 
had been assistant supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Education for the State De- 
partment of Education since July 1, 
1959, serving southwest Virginia. 

Born in Roanoke, he attended the 
public schools there, graduating from 
Jefferson Senior High School in 1944. 
After serving in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps during 1944-46, he received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree rfom Hamp- 
den-Sydney College in 1950 and earned 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1953. He has also com- 
pleted resident requirements for his 
Doctor’s degree in School Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Flora has taught at Jefferson 
High School in Roanoke and Lane 
High School, Charlottesville. He was 
then principal of Clifton Forge High 
School, and held the principalship of 
Radford High School during 1957-59. 
He also taught at the 1958 summer 
session of Clinch Valley College, and 
an extension course for the University 
of Virginia during the 1959 winter 
term. 
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Mr. Flora is a member of the Board 
of Deacons at Radford Presbyterian 
Church and serves on the Board of 
Directors of the Radford Lions Club. 


He is also active in Boy Scout work. 


Bridgewater College 
Dean Honored 





Dr. John W. Boitnott, academic 
dean of Bridgewater College, was 
named a Virginia member of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in December. Dr. Boitnott 
was elected for a three-year term. 

Before coming to Bridgewater in 
1947, Dr. Boitnott was dean at Mc- 
Pherson College, McPherson, Kansas, 
from 1939 to 1946 and director of 
teacher training at Manchester Col- 
lege, Manchester, Indiana, from 1946 
to 1947. He has served for five years 
as secretary of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges. 

A native of Franklin County, Dr. 
Boitnott did his undergraduate work 
at Bridgewater College and his grad- 
uate work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





Supervisory Promotions 


se oS 





Paul J. Hartman, who has been 
Coordinator of Distributive Education 
at Front Royal for the past nine years, 
has accepted a new position as Super- 
visor of Distributive Education in the 
Arlington Schools. Mr. Hartman will 
also be coordinator of all adult courses 
in Distributive Education in Arling- 
ton. 

A past president of the Distributive 
Education section of the Virginia 
Vocational Association, Mr. Hartman 
is now an elected representative from 
the National Association of Distribu- 
tive Education Teachers to the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Council. 
He is a graduate of Shippensburg State 
Teachers’ College in Pennsylvania. He 
has also studied at the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Richmond Professional 
Institute and the College of William 
and Mary. 

Henry D. Gardner, Jr., who has 
been a teacher of mentally retarded 
high school students in Arlington for 
the past three years, has been pro- 
moted to coordinator of the entire 
Arlington public school program for 
exceptional children. 

Mr. Gardner has both Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from Syracuse 
University, where he majored in special 
education. He is president of the 
Northern Virginia Chapter of the 
Council for Exceptional Children and 
legislative chairman for the state-wide 
organization. 

George I. McCune is a new mem- 
ber of the elementary supervisory staff 
in the Arlington Schools this year. 
He has been a classroom teacher and 
principal in Arlington for the past six 
years. 

Mr. McCune holds a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Washington and Jefferson 
College in Pennsylvania and a Master's 
degree in education from the Univers'- 
ty of Virginia. He taught in Criglers- 
ville and Charlottesville before coming 
to Arlington. 
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Service Awards 


Richard Edward Bass has been 
honored with the American Voca- 
tional Association’s outstanding serv- 
ice award, presented at its recent an- 
nual convention in Chicago. The 
award is given for service “beyond 
the normal call of duty” and contri- 
butions of national significance to 
vocational education. Mr. Bass, di- 
rector of Vocational Education for 
the Virginia State Department of 
Education, was elected president of 
the American Vocational Association 
in 1958 and previously served for three 
years as vice-president of the national 
organization. 

He is also national treasurer of the 
Future Farmers of America, this or- 
ganization having conferred upon him 
its highest honor at its Kansas City, 
Mo. convention last October when the 
National Future Farmers of America 
conferred on Mr. Bass the honorary 
American Farmer degree. 

A native of Lunenburg, County, Mr. 
Bass has a Bachelor of Science degree 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and received his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He taught vocational agricul- 
ture for ten years at Chilhowie High 
School in Smyth County. He came 
to Richmond with the National Youth 
Administration, becoming State super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture in 
1951, and now director of Vocational 
Fducation. He has also served as ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer and adviser 
to the Virginia Association of Future 
Firmers of America. 

James D. Wooldridge was ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent for 
Construction and Maintenance in Fair- 
t\x County effective July 1, 1959. Mr. 
Wooldridge, who formerly worked 
v th the State Department of Educa- 
tion, as assistant supervisor of School 
Buildings, came to Fairfax County as 
coordinator of Architectural Services 
in 19§7,. 
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New Secondary 
Principalships 


John Marion Caywood has been 
appointed principal of the new John 
S. Battle High School in Washington 
County. This school consolidates Wal- 
lace, Valley Institute, Cleveland, and 
Hamilton High schools. A native of 
Lee County, Mr. Caywood graduated 
from Dryden High School and received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, earning his Master of 
Education degree from the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Caywood began his 
career as a teacher at Clintwood High 
School during 1951-53 and then be- 
came assistant principal. Last year he 
was principal of Haysi High School. 
He also taught Saturday and evening 
classes at Clinch Valley College. He 
has held chairmanships in District K 
and served as president of the Dicken- 
son County Education Association. 
He is active in Future Homemakers 
and Future Teachers organizations and 
the Baptist Church. 


James C, Gordon, acting princip1l 
of the James Wood High School dur- 
ing the 1958-’59 session, has been ap- 
pointed principal of this Frederick 
County school beginning with the 
1959-60 session. 

Mr. Gordon was born in Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, and graduated from 
Wake Forest College in 1932. He has 
done graduate work at Wake Forest 
and at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
where he completed work for his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree this summer. 

Mr. Gordon began his teaching 
career at Massey Hill High School in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

In 1941 he came to Frederick Coun- 
ty as a teacher at Stephens City. Since 
then, he has served as principal of 
the Miller School and instructor at 
Stephens City, Middletown, and James 
Wood. 


John M. Caywood James C. Gordon 





Jacob H. Lowe 


Curtis L. Ramsey 







Mr. Gordon is a past president of 
the Round Hill Ruritan Club and a 
deacon of the First Baptist Church 
where he also teaches a Sunday School 
class and sings in the choir. 

He is a past president of the Freder- 
ick County Education Association, 
vice-Chairman of District 10 of the 
Virginia High School League and has 
held various positions in vocational 
agriculture work. 


Jacob H. Lowe is the new principal 
of the Washington County Technical 
School. Born in Washington County, 
he graduated from Bethel High School 
and received his BS degree from Emory 
and Henry College, after having served 
a year in the US Navy as an elec- 
trician’s mate. Mr. Lowe began his 
teaching career at Cleveland High 
School where he taught for seven 
years and also served as basketball 
and baseball coach. He was awarded 
a National Science Foundation summer 
scholarship at the University of North 
Carolina in 1957 and an academic 
year scholarship at the University of 
Virginia where he received his M.Ed. 
degree in June, 1958. Last year he 
was assistant principal of the Wash- 
ington County Technical School. He 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club and 
a deacon and Sunday school superin- 
tendent at Abingdon Baptist Church. 


Curtis L. Ramsey has become 
principal of the new Abingdon High 
School in Washington County. He is 
a native of Franklin County, having 
graduated from Ferrum High School. 
He holds AB and MA degrees from 
the College of William and Mary, and 
has completed residence and course re- 
quirements for his doctorate at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Ramsey 
has held principalships in Bedford and 
Franklin Counties and served as super- 
visor of instruction in Bedford Coun- 
ty. He has also been an extension 
teacher for the University of Virginia. 
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July 5- August 12 


SUMMER SESSIONS August 15 . September 16 


For the 58th summer we are happy to invite you to participate in 
an academic and social program designed to meet the special needs 
of the summer student. The School of Education draws upon the 
resources of the entire University: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Art. Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


An intensive and extensive curriculum enhanced with eminent 
visiting and resident faculty plus a wealth of cultural resources are 
the ingredients for a stimulating and delightful summer. Come and 
enjoy too the scenic refreshment of Central New York and the 
excitement of a bustling city. 


Write TODAY tor a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 36, Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t- 


VIRGINIA 
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Before his recent appointment, he wa: 
principal of the William King Hig), 
School at Abingdon. Mr. Ramsey ha 

been president of the Bedford Count 

Education Association and the Wash 

ington County Education Associatior 

and headed the District I Principa); 
Association. In addition to professina| 
groups, he is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club and St. Thomas Episcopa! 
Church. 


Richard McNeal Jewell moves t» 
Prince George County as principal of 
the Prince George School. He has been 
at Gloucester High School for the pas: 
five years, serving as vocational agri- 
cultural teacher in 1945-57 and 
advancing to assistant principal in 
1957. A native of Northern Neck, 
near Warsaw, the new principal is a 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In 
stitute with BS and MS degrees. He 
has also attended the University of 
Richmond and done advanced work 
at the College of William and Mary. 
Mr. Jewell is a past president of 
Gloucester Ruritan Club and lieuten- 
ant-governor of Zone 4, Chesapeake 
District of Ruritan National. He is 
a member of the Methodist Church. 


B. W. Letson has been appointed 
principal of Loudoun County High 
School for 1959-60. He was formerly 
principal of Powhatan High School 
and Cape Charles High School. Be- 
fore coming to Virginia, he taught at 
Saugerties High School, New York. 
Mr. Letson attended the Franklin High 
School, Metuchen, New Jersey and 
Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. He has a BA degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
and earned his MA degree .at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. He has 
also had graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Thomas F, Stafford has advanced 
to the principalship of Powhatan 
County High School. For the past 
three years he has been principal of 
Burkeville Elementary School, and he 
served a similar period at the Loch- 
leven Elementary School in Lunen- 
burg County. A native of Washin;:- 
ton, Pennsylvania and a graduate ct 
West Liberty State College in Penn- 
sylvania, He holds a Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


W. Nelson Taylor becomes th: 
first principal of the new Patric! 
Henry High School opened in Hanov« 
County this fall. The Patrick Henr 
High School will consolidate Rock 
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ville, Beaverdam, Montpelier, and 
Henry Clay high schools which now 
become elementary schools. Mr. 
Taylor was formerly principal of the 
Henry Clay High School where he 
served for the past three years. In 
1953 he was appointed principal of 
the Henry Clay Elementary School in 
Hanover County. Mr. Taylor is a 
graduate of Randolph-Macon College 
and the University of Richmond. 


Richard S. Walthall has advanced 
to assistant principal of Tazewell High 
School. For the past three years he 
has been a member of the Commercial 
Department and Coaching staff of 
Tazewell High School. A native of 
Princeton, West Virginia, Mr. Wal- 
thall has a BS in Education from Con- 
cord College and has served in the U. S. 
Army. 





. Py 
E. K. Hertzler W. H. Wood 
Elam K. Hertzler has been as- 


signed to the assistant principalship 
for Administration in the new James 
Madison High School in Fairfax Coun- 
ty. He holds the Master‘s degree from 
Eastern Michigan College. Mr. Hertz- 
ler taught in Delaware and Michigan 
before coming to Fairfax and has been 
teaching in McLean High School for 
the past two years. 


William H. Wood transfers to the 
principalship of Churchville High and 
Elementary Schools from a_ similar 
position at Augusta Springs Elemen- 
tary School, Augusta County. A native 
of Rockbridge County, he received 
his early education in the schools of 
Rockbridge, Franklin, and Alleghany 
counties. After graduation from King 
College, Bristol, Tennessee, in 1950, 
he became principal of Edmund Pen- 
di-ton School, Bowling Green. The 
next year he entered the US Air Force 
ard upon his separation in 1955, he 
eniered the University of Virginia 
w ere he received his Master’s degree 
in 1956. During 1956-58 he was a 
te cher and coach at Missouri Military 
Academy, Mexico, Missouri. 
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Needed in the math program 


of every school... 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


Here is a book that provides a logical, functional, and thorough presentation 
of arithmetic fundamentals and practical applications. The first ten units 
present practical problems that arise in the everyday lives of all citizens. 
The next six units of the textbook are devoted to problems of business. One 
unit is devoted to agriculture, and weights and measures are covered in the 


last unit of the textbook. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC gives the kind of mathematical 


training that will be valuable to everyone regardless of occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 * New Rochelle, N. Y. + Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 * Dallas 2 





















FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. v-1 





.. ALL ABOARD” is 

more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 
French National Railroads set a standard. 
Your Travel Agent can help you or 
write any of our offices for information. 


Eunailpass—Yeer *round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 














‘Please send me: Nome N 
(CD Mustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address RAILROAD 
() Information on “ EURAILPASS” City State. s 








W. H. Cochran 
J. M. Dunnavant, Jr. 


Elementary Principal 
Changes 


W. H. Cochran has been appointed 
principal of the Druid Hills Elemen- 
tary School in Martinsville. 


Mr. Cochran began teaching in 
Martinsville in 1951. He served as 
assistant principal at Martinsville High 
School for two years, and as visiting 
teacher for one and half years. He 
also served as administrative assistant 
to the Superintendent for two and 
half years. 


A native Virginian, he attended 
Lynchburg College, and received a 
Master of Education degree from Duke 
University. 


John Marshall Dunnavant, Jr. 
is the new principal of Burnley-Moran 
Elementary School, Charlottesville. He 
was assistant principal at Dan River 
High School, Pittsylvania County, last 
year and taught in the same county at 
Climax High School during 1950-58. 
He has a BS degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and earned his 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1959. A member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the Baptist Church, 
Mr. Dunnavant served with the US 
Navy, Seabee, in the South Pacific 
during 1946-48. 


John Holt East has advanced to 
the principalship of the Chesterfield 
Heights Elementary School in Nor- 
folk. He formerly taught at Willard 
Junior High School. Mr. East attended 
the Norfolk schools, receiving his BA 
degree from Hampden-Sydney College 
and his MA degree from the College 
of William and Mary. He is now 
working on a doctoral program at the 
University of Virginia. He has taught 
in the Norfolk schools since 1937, 
with the exception of five years in 
the US Navy during World War II, 
and is presently commanding officer 
of the Naval Reserve Advance Base 
in Norfolk. 
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John East 


J. M. Gumm 
H. J. Garnand, Jr. 


Harry J. Garnand, Jr. comes to 
the principalship of the William King 
Elementary School, Abingdon, Wash- 
ington County, from a simliar position 
in Smyth County at the Allison Gap 
Elementary School, Saltville. Mr. Gar- 
nand has been chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of District I Elementary 
School Principals. He is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club and the Methodist 
Church. Mr. Garnand received his 
BA degree at Emory and his MA de- 
gree at the University of Virginia in 
1958. 


James Milton Gumm has been 
appointed principal of Bethel Ele- 
mentary School, Washington County. 
He previously taught and coached at 
Meadowview High School for three 
years. He received a fellowship at 
East Tennessee State College in Phys- 
ical Education for the year 1958-59 
and was granted his MA degree there 
in August 1959. Born in Washington 
County, Mr. Gumm graduated from 
Greendale High School and earned 
his BA degree at Emory and Henry 
College. 


Mrs. Amelia K. Haile, president 
of the Arlington Education Associa- 
tion, has been named principal of the 
Cherrydale and Lee Elementary Schools 
in Arlington. Mrs. Haile has been a 
classroom teacher in the Arlington 
Schools for the past thirteen years. 


A graduate of Towson Teachers 
College in Maryland, Mrs. Haile has a 
Master’s degree in education from 


Mrs. Amelia Haile 
B. H. Hancock 


Roper Koontz 


George Washington University. She 
began her teaching career in Maryland, 
While her husband was in the service 
she taught for several years in Texas 
and Louisiana. For a time she operated 
her own nursery and kindergarten at 
Leesville, Louisiana, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Commanding Officer of 
Camp Pope. 


Benjamin H. Hancock returns 1s 
principal of Chancellor Elementary 
School in Spotsylvania County. He 
occupied this position five years ago, 
previous to becoming principal at 
Montpelier High School in Hanover 
County. Prior to this he was principal 
of C. T. Smith High School in Caro- 
line County. Mr. Hancock was born 
in Roanoke, and received his BS degree 
from Roanoke College. He later at- 
tended the University of Richmond. 


Stanley Roger Koontz, teacher 
of history at the James Wood High 
School since 1951, has been named 
principal of the Middletown School. 

He graduated from Shepard College 
in 1950 and is working towards a 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia. 

At James Wood, Mr. Koontz has 
coached baseball and football, served 
as head of the History Department, 
and coached the Debate Team which 
has won the district championship for 
four consecutive years. 

Mr. Koontz is superintendent of the 


Sunday school of the Quaker Church 
in Winchester. 


During World War II he served in 
the United States Army, First Armored 
Division, and received the Presidential 
Citation at Scibta, North Africa, in 
1942. Mr. Koontz has been active in 
the Frederick County Education As- 
sociation and served on committees of 
District N. 


Denver Jack Lambert has been 
named principal of the Hamilton Ele- 
mentary School at Mendota, Washing- 





James Laughlin 
D. J. Lambert 
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For continuous 
language growth 








1960 Copyright 
Grades 2 through 8 
Teacher’s Editions— 
Annotated and Keyed 

(Teacher’s Guides and Keys 
are available separately.) 


1957 Copyright 
Grades 9 through 12 
Teacher’s Editions 
or separate Guides and Keys 


Our Language Workbooks 
Grades 2 through 8 


Publishers of a complete language-arts 


yWeat-tatdel aie stele) <¢ 








SECOND EDITION 





Our English Language 


Grades 2 through 12 


Bailey @ Horrocks @ Torreson @ Barnes @ Walker @ McPherson @ Reed 


Presents a language program which children can apply, every day, 


to their own needs and interests 


Emphasizes, over and over again, the four major phases of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, writing, and reading 


Expands, by degrees, children’s understanding of oral and written 


communication 


Provides a program that benefits and stimulates pupils of varying 


abilities and interests 


Helps children attain language mastery through its excellent 


maintenance program 


program 


Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








ton County. This is the first year 
Hamilton has been an elementary 
school. Mr. Lambert is a native of 
Buchanan County, having graduated 
from Council High School. He re- 
ceived his BS degree from East Ten- 
nessee State College in 1957 and is 
working toward his Master’s degree 
there. He formerly taught at Hamil- 
ton High School. 


James E. Laughlin is the new 
principal of Patrick Henry Elementary 
School in Martinsville. 


Mr. Laughlin has served as assistant 
football coach at Martinsville High 
School and City Recreational Director 
for the past three years. Before com- 
ing to Martinsville he did practice 
teaching in elementary education and 
taught at Ripley High School in West 
Virginia. He was a former athletic 
director and football coach for three 
years at Clifton Forge High School. 


native of Ravenswood, West Vir- 
ginii, Mr. Laughlin attended West 
Vir:inia University and Glenville State 
Teacher’s College. He is working to- 
war’! a Master’s degree in Education 
at / ppalachian State Teacher’s College 
in joone, North Carolina. 
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Mrs. Margaret Munden Fischer 
has accepted the position of Principal 
of the new Braddock Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Mrs. Fischer 
holds the Master’s degree from the 
College of William and Mary and has 
served for a number of years as ele- 
mentary principal and teacher in 
Princess Anne County. 

Thomas C. Fletcher, Jr. moves 
to the new Seven Pines Elementary 
School opened in Henrico County this 
September as its first principal. For 
the past six years he has been principal 
at Sandston School. He began his 
teaching career in Highland Springs 
High School, Henrico County, in 
1946, going to Marion Institute, Ala- 
bam: for one year in 1948. He re- 
turned to Virginia, teaching at the 
Hopewell High School during 1950- 






Margaret Fischer 
T. C. Fletcher, Jr. 


M. C. Judy 


53. A native of Richmond, Mr. 
Fletcher has a BA degree from the 
University of Richmond and a MA 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 





Martin C. Judy assumed the prin- 
cipalship of Fishersville School, Augus- 
ta County on July 1. He has been 
principal at Churchville since 1954. 
He has also held principalships in 
Prince William County at Osbourn 
High School, Craigsville School in 
Augusta County, and Highland Coun- 
ty schools. Before entering the US 
Navy during World War II, he taught 
in West Virginia, where he was born. 
Mr. Judy has a BA degree from Shep- 
herd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
and a MA from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Col. P. M. Rixey 
H. C. Laumann 
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Howard C. Laumann is principal 
of Hickory Elementary School, Nor- 
folk County. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Laumann was a health and 
physical education teacher at Great 
Bridge High School. Mr. Lamann 
joined the Great Bridge faculty in Sep- 
tember 1957 after having taught in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
of Beach Bluff and Dresden, Tennessee. 

Mr. Laumann received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Lambuth College in Jack- 
son, Tennessee and his Master’s degree 
in School Administration from Mem- 














phis State College. 

Mr. Laumann is a member of the 
Methodist Church, and active in na- 
tional, state and local professional or- 
ganizations. He was selected as one of 
the Norfolk Conty delegates for the 
recent National Education Association 
Conference which was held in St. 
Louis. Mr. Laumann is a native of 
Tidewater Virginia. 

Brig. Gen. Presley Morehead 
Rixey has been appointed principal of 
Shiloh School in King George County, 
where he will also teach the 6th and 








OUTSTANDING LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


Eibling « King e Harlow 


GREAT NAMES IN 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


Biographical Approach 
to American History 


rte 





a Lng 
Our Country : , 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY | 


An Introductory 2# 
American History Text 





OUR BEGINNINGS 
IN THE OLD WORLD 


Old World Background 





OUR UNITED STATES 


An Exciting 
7th and 8th Grade History 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
George Peck - Dick Marsland 





LAIDLAW \E® BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road — Summit, New Jersey 
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7th grades. Before his retirement 
from the Marine Corps in 1956, hay- 


ing completed over 30 years continuous 


military service, he had been com. 
manding officer at the US Naval fe. 
training Command (Naval Prison) at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, since 
1952. Prior to that he was chief of 
staff at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 
During World War II he received tive 
combat awards, including the Presi- 
dential Citation with 4 stars. Born in 
Yokohama, Japan, his military pareats 
returned to the United States, where 
he attended Western High School, 
Washington, D. C. and the Swaverly 
Preparatory School there. He enlisted 
in the US Marine Corps in 1924 and 
attended the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico. Commissioned a Colonel in 
1944, he attended the Institute of 
Correctional Administration, George 
Washington University (1952). He 
retired from military service with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. General 
Rixey has had teaching experience in 
the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico 
and at the Virginia State Board of 
Corrections, Richmond. 

Arthur L. Goldsmith has been 
named principal of the Burkeville Ele- 
mentary School. For the past three 
years he has been administrative as- 
sistant at Crewe High School where 
he also served as assistant coach. Mr. 
Goldsmith is a native of Evansville, 
Indiana and a graduate of Baldwin- 
Wallace College in Berea, Ohio. He is 
working on his Master’s degree. A 
retired army captain who served in 
World War II, Mr. Goldsmith has been 
a resident of Nottoway County since 
1951. 

Kenneth M. Mace, Jr. has moved 
to Hanover County as principal of 
the Henry Clay Elementary School. 
He was formerly principal of the Old 
Broad Rock Road School in Chester- 
field County. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Mr. Mace previ- 
ously taught for one year at Heary 
Clay School and two years at Collegiate 
County Day School. 

William C. Parrish moved to the 
principalship of Lee High Schoo! in 
Fairfax County, effective November 
30, 1959, where he had been assis: int 
principal for the past year. Before c: m- 
ing to Fairfax County in 1955, wr. 
Parrish taught in Martinsville. He 1d 
a B.S. degree from the Appalac! ian 
State College, Boone, N.C., and eared 
his Master’s degree from the Univer ‘ty 
of Virginia. 
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R. B. Miller W. F. Stansberry 
Richard B. Miller is the new 
principal of Augusta Springs Elemen- 
tary School, Augusta County. He 
formerly taught Vo-Ag at Spotts- 
wood High School for three years and 
at Wilson Memorial High School, four 
months; both schools are in Augusta 
County. A native of Shenandoah 
County, he has a BS degree from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


William F. Stansberry assumed 
the principalship of New Hope Ele- 
mentary School, Augusta County on 
September 1. All of his teaching ex- 
perience has been in Augusta County, 
having taught for one year at Craigs- 
ville Elementary School and two years 
at New Hope School; since 1953 he 
has been Physical Education instructor 
and coach at Wilson Memorial High 
School. A native of West Virginia, 
he has an AB degree from Salem Col- 
lege, Salem W. Va. and a MA degree 
from West Virginia University at 
Morgantown. Mr. Stansberry served 
in the U.S. Army for three years. 


Mrs. Irene Noey Stroebel is the 
new principal of the Maury and Wood- 
lawn Elementary Schools in Arlington 
this year. She succeeds Mrs. Ruth A. 
Kovacavich, who has gone to Turkey 
where her husband has a new assign- 
ment. Mrs. Stroebel was an elementary 
principal in Arlington from 1952 to 
1956. She is a graduate of Central 
Michigan College of Education and 
has a Master’s degree from Teachers 
Col'-ge, Columbia University. 


lertha D. Noble has accepted the 
pos: ion of principal of the Bren Mar 
Ele: entary School in Fairfax Coun- 
ty. She holds a Master’s degree from 
the Jniversity of Virginia. Miss Noble 
tau ht in Sussex County, Delaware, 
Ale andria, and South Norfolk public 
sch ols before coming to Fairfax and 
tor the past four years has served as 
Visi ing teacher in Fairfax County. 


for FEBRUARY, 1960 
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In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 


Mrs. Elizabeth Allen Weinrich, 
Lancaster County. Mrs. Weinrich died 
August 15, 1959. Resolutions from 
the Lancaster- Northumberland Educa- 
tion Association state in part, “Because 
of her long and devoted service to the 
schools of New Jersey and Virginia, 
her untiring efforts in her profession, 
her keen sense of humor, her wide in- 
tellectual attainments, determination 
in the face of adversity, her high ideals 


and inspiring example endeared her to 
parents, students, and co-workers 
wherever she went.” 

Mrs. June White Gibbs, Arling- 
ton. Mrs. Gibbs died October 9, 1959. 
She was a first grade teacher at Reed 
Elementary School in Arlington Coun- 
ty and had served the profession for 
ten years. 

Mrs. Sara P. Walton, Arlington. 
A teacher for 28 years, Mrs. Walton 
died on November 6, 1959. At that 
time she was a fifth grade teacher at 
the Reed Elementary School, Arlington 
County. 


18 fascinating science readers 
for the elementary classroom! 





Gentlemen: Yes, send me 


NAME 
SCHOOL __ 
ADDRESS 
<a 


1154 Reco Avenue 


LIBRARY @ $8.39 each. | understand this price includes postage. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


° St. Lovis 26, Missouri 
sets of the WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 


VA-60 


— = STATE __ 
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Heads Classroom Teachers 






Dorothy Herron is now serving 
as president of the VEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Active in pro- 


























fessional organizations, she has served 
as president and treasurer of the Nor- | 
ABS folk Department of Classroom Teach- of 
a toe ers and vice-president of the Norfolk a 
agg Rn Education Association and chairman of 
bee 
at et sd HEAR pLO the Advisory Council. Statewide, she . 
USING A HEART X INSIDE has been a member of the VEA Pro- tie 
LUNG MACHINE THE HEART ° fessional Standards and Teacher Edu- Lo 
BE ad shin emote cation Committee and is currently a Sis 
, atneter | . P ? 
SURGEONS CAN PASSES THROUGH | member of the VEA Public Relations Ci 
STOP THE HEART: AN ARM VEIN« | Committee. She is also corresponding - 
REPAIR /T» START , . &NTERS | secretary of the AAUW and Chaplain ho 
(T. PUMPING AGAIN F pce hw | for the Virginia Chapter of LPEO. d 
. GUIDANCE | Miss Herron teaches the seventh grade M 
AIDS IN | at J. E. B. Stuart School in Norfolk. 
DIAGNOSIS | Born in Indianapolis, Indiana, she came - 
| to Norfolk at an early age, attending rt 
| the Norfolk City schools. She has a T 
| BA degree from the College of William 
wl : | and Mary and earned her MA degree at 7 
NEDART OLD _ the University of North Carolina. i, 
DEFECTIVE ARTERIES AND C 
HEART VALVES, IN SOME se 
CASES, ARE REPLACED WITH 
PLASTIC SUBSTITUTES ++: | 
ON HEART SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28 | 
GIVE TO FIGHT HEART DISEASE | 
In Virginia, Heart Sunday Week End starts Thursday, February | 
25 and continues through Sunday, February 28. 
| 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | j 
: Be Be * ayes re | Glenn C. Piper has been promoted 
rompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. . . = In- 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 | acting -saitens. grincign far '¢ 
tee OF AS OA | struction at Lee High School, Fairfax 
C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY | County, where he previously taught 
mathematics and served as guidance 
- Vai counselor. He joined the Fairfax sys- p 
tem in 1958 and coached the award- I 
' | winning eighth grade baseball team I 
Fre GUADALAJARA that year. Hi flecive 
r e year. His new post was effective 
seekin a book ublisher SUMMER SCHOOL | December 7, 1959. A native of Penn- ( 
g ‘ P University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation | sylvania, Mr. Piper has a Bachelor's [ 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how with asuininaen from Stanford University and ° 1. q 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, degree from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
Fearne ant Wate boc | folklore “ecogranhy stow, guage, 8° | versity and earned his Master’s degree 
Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.$.,N.Y.16 | Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. | 4+ George Washington University. t 
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New President of 
Administrative Women 





Mary DeLong is the new president 
of the Virginia Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, having 
been elected at their luncheon meeting 
in Richmond during the VEA Conven- 
tion for a two-year term. Miss De- 
Long is a former State NEA director. 
Since her retirement from the Roanoke 
City Schools, she has taught at Roa- 
noke College and is currently on the 
faculty of Ferrum Junior College as 
a part-time professor in English and 
Mathematics. 

Miss DeLong toured Europe this 
summer, visiting England, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. 
The greater part of the trip was by air. 
Highlights of her trip included a visit 
to Stratford-on-Avon, a gondola trip 
in Venice, a boat trip to the Isle of 
Capri, and the art masterpieces in the 
several countries visited. 





George M. Gibbs became acting 
principal of Groveton High School, 
Fairfax County, on December 1, 1959. 
He had been serving as assistant prin- 
cipal there, having come to the Fairfax 
County schools in 1956. A native of 
Danville, Mr. Gibbs holds a Master’s 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
He received his Bachelor’s degree from 
the College of William and Mary. 


for FEBRUARY, 1960 
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THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH ~y 
% for Grades 7 through 12 P We 
has been adopted in whole or in part in over NINES 
5,000 school districts throughout the -~ 
United States and some foreign countries AME! 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


EUROPE 1960 |  5-Ft. Long Balloons 





5 Country Tour featuring eaarvessenigneante inc a con 

OLYMPIC GAMES etwas FOR $ Add 26¢ 
PASSION PLAY LIVE, nn 1 PHandiing 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL Bisse 5 Teat'tong con inated. Balloons this size 
Approximately 35 days—about $980 aut — Plus oe aa ~ al handling 
For details write for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 


at this low price, so order several sets NOW 


MRS. FRANCES J. BAGNELL for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. 
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YORK EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PLANS FOR YEAR. Here at an 
early fall meeting the Executive Committee gets down to the business of planning 
the annual activities of the Association. One goal was for one hundred per cent 
participation in local, state, and national professional organizations. They have 
now reached this goal in YEA and VEA, and are nearing the NEA. Other plans 
concerned programs for YEA meetings, group meetings on grade levels, banquets, 
and professional growth. Executive committee members shown above are, clock- 
wise, Mrs. Zola Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth Charlton, Alice Tudor, Mrs. Louise Kara, 
Robert L. Anderson, vice-president; Herbert J. Deppe, president; Mrs. Ann Sulz- 
berger, treasurer; Mrs. Edith Gregory, VEA reporter; Mrs. Irene W. Forrest, 
secretary; and Mrs. Margaret C. Wornom. 


Leslie W. Hillman retires as super- 
intendent of Galax schools because of 
ill health. Here Mrs. J. T. Pollard, Sr., 
president of the Galax Education As- 
sociation, presents him with a silver 
service, expressing the appreciation of 
the teachers and schools. 

Mr. Hillman came to Galax as 
principal of the high school in 1949. 
When Galax became an independent 
city in 1954 and set up its school 
division apart from Grayson County, 
Mr. Hillman was given the added 
duties of superintendent of schools. 
During his tenure, the high school 
enrollment has increased from some 
300 students to nearly 700, and more 
than a half a million dollars of new 
school construction has been realized. 

A native of Wise County, Mr. Hill- 
man received his AB degree at Emory 
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and Henry College, his Master’s a 
the University of Virginia, and he has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Crozier Theo. 
logical Seminary. He has taught a 
Wise, Russell, Rockingham, and Page 
counties, and served as president of 
local education associations in Wise, 
Page, and Grayson counties. 

Active in civic affairs, he has been 
president of the Lions Club in Luray 
and headed the Kiwanis Club in Galax. 
He has taught the Men’s Bible Class 
at the First Methodist Church and 
headed the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows in Virginia. 

Mrs. Jean W. McKay, Reporter 





Carroll Observes 
Friday, the 13th 


“Friday, the 13th” was forgotten in 
the midst of beautiful decorations and 
delicious food at the annual banquet of 
the Carroll County Education Associa- 
tion on Friday, November 13, at the 
Oakland Elementary School. 

A clarinet quintet from the Hills- 
ville High School Band, directed by 
James Calabrese, provided the dinner 
music. 

Dr. Weldon A. Brown, professor of 
History at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, was the guest speaker, addressing 
the group on “The Soviet Scientific 
Challenge.” He emphasized the im- 
portance of recognizing the challenge 
that Russia poses by having developed 
from fifth to second place industrially 
since 1914. He said that Russia pro- 
vides ample funds, time, equipment, 
and education for science. Dr. Brown 
was introduced by Cassie Gardner, 
with Superintendent R. P. Reynolds 
acting as master of ceremonies. The 
Rev. H. G. Cooley gave the invocation. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Leonard, Reporter. 





Stafford Appoints Guidance 


and Testing Supervisor 
Ferris B. Wafle has been appointed 


supervisor of Guidance and Tes«ing 
for the Stafford County schools. He 
comes to this new post from the as- 
sistant principalship of Stafford High 
School. Mr. Wafle holds a BS de.ree 
from the College of William .nd 
Mary and has done graduate work at 
New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has had 14 
years of teaching experience. 
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Now Available 


THE ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH SERIES 


by Claude L. Bourcier 


This completely mew series for 1960 employs the 
aural-oral or “direct” method of teaching french at 
the elementary school level. Illustrated in six colors 
to stimulate interest, these four paper-bound books 
may be used in either the primary or intermediate 
level. 

BONJOUR (Book 1) VENEZ VOIR (Book 2) 


JE SAIS LIRE (Book 3) 
JE LIS AVEC JOIE (Book 4) 


Separate Teachers’ Editions include review activities, 
dramatic skits, games, songs and suggestions for each 
lesson. 


Note: Book 4 will be available in the spring. 


Virginia Representatives: 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





Just Revised 


EXPLORING SCIENCE (1960) 
by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Books ONE, TWO and THREE of this popular 
“learning by doing” series is now ready for class- 
room use. Newly designed covers, more color and 
new material lends added appeal for pupils and 
teachers alike. 


Hard-bound Teachers’ Editions (textbook and Teach- 


ers’ Manual combined) are also available. 


Have you seen the new 1959 edition of 
this third-grade social studies text... 


THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE YOU LIVE 


by Mary Lusk Pierce and Euphrosyne Georgas 


A. P. Moyse III, R.F.D. # 3, Box 180A, Fredericksburg, Va. 
B. N. Woody, 4727 Pawling Street, Roanoke, Va. 




















In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘’S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 








8 rapbook. 


The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in 
Virginia. Contains all the latest essential informa- 
tion on the functioning of our state, city, and county 
governments. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


xk 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 


FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 
50¢ The Copy Postpaid 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 


E ginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook unfolds a 
word and picture story of Virginia History. 36 
p ges—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal for 
sudy use or to cut out illustrations when making 








VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Virginia 
You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 

















$.....--..--..-- to cover my order. Copies 4 “Virginia’s 
Government” 
a ot cts scaisewenm inna | 
Seseat Addsess .........._........-..--- Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
: the Old Dominion” 
City and Seate ........----.-----.-.- 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 

















Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 

















Ask your travel agent or write 
Meiva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., | 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 


NALD 




















“for the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th KS 


































Ask Your Travel Agest 


WORLD TRAVEL 


105 Departures. 1] itonerarves 

Group or independent 

pf 4 18-63 Days *998 

25-67 Days $1794 

——) yi LAND 25-40 days 1286 
WS SOAMER, 472 days *BBE 

State 2s Sos ‘269 

90 Rechatotier Plana | ores by Come 


24-80 Days +*§B8 
> SO.PACIFIC 20-63 days *1398 
10-44 Days $298 
STUDENT FOURS: Low-cost 
trips ncl steamer trom $798 
co $7078 








; 
VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH &ST., 














RICHMOND, VA. 

















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
— Pasadena, California 


256 Sequoia, Box S$ 
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WYTHE TEACHERS—Members of the Wythe County Education Association 
honored the county’s new teachers with a picnic at Carter Memorial Park at the 
beginning of the school year. Heading the line of distinguished guests selecting 
the sumptuous food are (from the front) O. M. Johnson, chairman of the Wythe 
County School Board; Mrs. Nancy Gibbs, president of the Wythe County Edu- 
cation Association; James O. Morehead, District I president; Mrs. Sibyl Jennings, 
past president of WCEA; Mrs. Rayburn Sharitz, WCEA treasurer; C. Glynwood 
Gibbs, principal of Austinville Elementary School; Rose Mills, teacher at Austin- 
ville School; and Mrs. Margaret Umberger, reporter for the WCEA. Miss Mills is 
one of the approximately 20 new teachers in Wythe County this year. More than 
250 WCEA members and guests attended the picnic. 


State Departments Increase Supervisor Specialists 


State educational agencies have near- 
ly tripled their staffs of supervisor- 
specialists in Science, Mathematics, 
Modern Foreign Languages, and Guid- 
ance and Counseling since the passage 
of the National Defense Education 
Act a year ago, according to U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick. 

The staffs are responsible for plot- 
ting the course of State educational 
programs in their respective fields. 

The Office of Education estimates 
that the states now employ 255 super- 
visor-specialists in these fields, com- 
pared with the 91 employed before the 
National Defense Education Act was 
signed by President Eisenhower early 
in September 1958. This is one of 
many indications, Commissioner Der- 
thick said, that distinct progress is 
being made in strengthening instruc- 
tion in these essential subjects. He 
added, ““With more supervisor-special- 
ists in these areas, it should be possible 
to revise curriculums according to the 
most modern thinking on the subject.” 

In Virginia, the State Department 
of Education added this past year a 
full supervisor of Mathematics and a 
supervisor of Science. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Twenty-four states now have a total 
of 34 specialists in science. This com- 
pares with 8 states and a total of 11 
specialists prior to the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

Twenty states now have a total of 
26 specialists in mathematics. This 
compares with four states and nine 
specialists before NDEA. 

Twenty-eight states now have a 
total of 33 specialists in modern for- 
eign languages. This compares with 
the previous total of § states and 8 
specialists a year ago. Virginia has 
one. 

Thirteen states now have a total of 
18 specialists in combination positions 
of science and mathematics. Previous 
to the National Defense Education 
Act, there were five states with five 
such specialists. Among these, Virginia 
has one. 

Guidance services in state education- 
al agencies show a similiar growth. 
Before the National Defense Education 
Act, 58 guidance specialists were em- 
ployed in a total of 43 states. Today 
all states report 144 persons charzed 
with specific responsibilities in guid- 
ance, counseling and testing, including 
8 in Virginia. 
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Record Saluted 





Jerry A. Burke, superintendent of 
Appomattox County Schools, was 
saluted during American Education 
Week by the Appomattox County Ed- 
ucation Association for his outstanding 
record in public education. 

Since becoming superintendent in 
1926, Mr. Burke has seen the value of 
school property increase from $96,800 
to $1,725,185. Through consolidation, 
eight elementary schools and two high 
schools now replace 29 one-room 
schools, 7 two-room schools, five three- 
room schools, and two high schools. A 
tribute to Mr. Burke states, “a man 
of even temperament and calm judg- 
ment, he has seen marked growth in 
the two county high schools. They bear 
testimony to his long range planning 
and keen insight of the educational 
needs of the county.” 

In the interesting history of Appo- 
mattox High School, it once had board- 
ing students, housed in a dormitory 
located on the school grounds. The 
dormitory has been converted to class- 
room use and the present high school 
is complete with library, cafeteria, 
science laboratory and other usual 
facilities. 

A native of Appomattox, Superin- 
tendent Burke is a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and has done 
special work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Following graduation he worked 
in Atlanta, Ga., returning to Appo- 
mattox to a position in a local bank, 
later becoming a teacher and coach 
at Appomattox High School. He has 
served as secretary and president of 

the VEA Department of Superintend- 
ents and holds honorary membership 
in the 4-H Clubs of Virginia as well 
as tle Future Farmers of America. He 
is a past president of the Lions Club 
and past master of the Monroe Masonic 
Lodze. He is also an elder in the Ap- 
pomattox Court House Presbyterian 


Church where he teaches an adult Bible 
Cla S. 
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Retires with 47 Years of Service 


Nannie Baker Farmer was hon- 
ored upon retiring from her teaching 
career after 47 years of service. For 
the past 35 years she has been on the 
faculty at Wilson Memorial School in 
Halifax County, Miss ““Nannie Baker” 
is shown with a chair presented by the 
alumni of the school. She also received 
a silver piece from the faculty and a 
silver tray from the Parent-Teachers 
Association during the recognition 
program at the school. 












































Send in this form for quotations on your 
No obligations, of course. 


Name Address 





TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


car. 





School 





Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes [] No [J 








Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes No 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No [J 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes 0 No] 
Your Age 
Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes [] No [J 
Married? Yes [] No { Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes [] No] 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. Type of Body Cost 








Purchase date Motor No. 








Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No. Present Insurance Expires 





UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 15/30/5, 


25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars)__-__- $ 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 


COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
breakage, etc, _____---- 


EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 each use 





Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 


116 S. THIRD STREET 








First Semi- 


annual 
prem. 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Walk 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge Service Man 





VEA 


Membership 























TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout 
the United States, have requested 
that Teachers contact them for em- 
ployment this summer. Teachers 
are needed to fill jobs in resorts, re- 
sort hotels, summer camps, amuse- 
ment parks, state and national 
parks, motels, restaurants, business 
and industry, ranches and other or- 
ganizations. 

A list of these organizations, the 
name and address of the employing 
official, the positions available, and 
the salaries offered are contained in 
the all-new 1960 edition of the 
Summer Employment Directory. 
The price is $3.00; there is no other 
cost to teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer Em- 
ployment Directory No. 18. | enclose 
$3.00. 


CA icin cto ons aad Zone__State__--- 
(Please print) 














HONOR ROLL 
100 Per Cent Counties and Cities in VEA Membership 
§9 counties and cities have reported 100 per cent VEA membership for 
this year. Sixteen of these were not among the 51 having 100 per cent 
last year. 
The 59 already 100% are: 
Accomack * Gloucester Patrick 
* Amherst * Goochland Powhatan 
Amelia * Grayson Prince George 
* Appomattox Greene *Prince William 
Augusta Greensville Radford 
Bland Highland Rappahannock 
*Bristol City Hopewell Richmond County 
Brunswick King George Russell 
Caroline *King and Queen Scott 
Charlotte King William Smyth 
*Clarke *Lancaster *South Norfolk 
Colonial Heights Lee Stafford 
Craig Martinsville Staunton 
Dickenson Middlesex Suffolk 
Essex *Nelson Surry 
Fluvanna New Kent * Sussex 
Fredericksburg Northumberland * Washington 
Galax Norton Waynesboro 
Giles Nottoway * Wise 
miei Page * York 
*Not 100% in 1958-59 
424 schools in 40 counties and 12 Navy Elementary School 
cities are on the honor roll in local Oakton Elementary School 
associations having 100 per cent mem- Pimmit Hills Elementary School 
bership in the Virginia Education As- Walnut Hill Elementary School 
sociation, as listed in the November, Westlawn Elementary School 
December, January, and February is- Westmore Elementary School 
sues of the Journal, with the one be- Weyanoke Elementary School 
low completing this list. FAUQUIER COUNTY 
NELSON COUNTY Upperville School 
Norwood Elementary School The Plains School 
Schools having attained 100 per cent FRANKLIN COUNTY 
membership in their state-wide profes- Boones Mill School 
sional organization now number 495, Rocky Mount Elementary School 
including those listed below, in addi- Calaway School 
tion to those listed in the November, Glade Hill School 
December, and January Journals, in Henry School 
areas that have not yet completed a Burnt Chimney School 
perfect record for their county or city. Snow Creek School 


These schools, plus the 424 
100 per cent counties and 


located in Sontag School 
cities now Dudley School 


make a total of 919 schools having 100 Redwood School 


percent VEA membership. 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 


Endicott School 
*Doe Run School 


Midlothian Elementary and High School Lanaham School 


Enon School 
Ettrick School 
Grange Hall School 
Matoaca School 
Hening School 

FAIRFAX COUNTY 
Bailey’s Elementary School 


Arthur’s Knob School 
Coopers Cove School 
Naff’s School 
Ninevah School 
GREENE COUNTY 
William Monroe High and Elem. Sc!oo! 
Ruckersville Elementary School 


Belvedere Elementary School Dyke Elementary School 
Chesterbrook Elementary School PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 


Fairview Elementary School 
Floris Elementary School 

Gunston Elementary School 
Kent Gardens Elementary S 


Kempsville Meadows School 
RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
Sperryville Elementary School 

chool ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


Lemon Road Elementary School Central Elementary School 
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BETTER STUDENTS 


“VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 
posiers, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 
i and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Leora In School Mele Us Achieve Success 
























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9%, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 





(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 










Write for free copies for bulletin boards 








P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educ. sional Service Dept. 
Plec: send me free and without obligation: 





ool 


O | test “Vocations and Education’ poster 
O° eaders in Achievement” poster 


Your Yame 











| Sche>! Address 
City und State 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 


“Communication: Story of Its De- 
velopment” (11 min. b/w or color, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1) 
gives upper grade and junior high students 
a quick survey of the ways people have 
learned to share ideas, from the sign lan- 
guage and picture writing of the ancients 
to the electronic devices of the present. 
Evidence reveals that each basic idea was 
built upon the preceding means of com- 
munication: note, the written alphabet 
had been developed from picture writing 
many years before it became possible for 
man to invent the movable type which 
opened a whole new world of exchanging 
ideas. Benjamin Franklin and others had 
to explore electricity before Morse could 
invent the telegraph and men could lay 
the Atlantic cable, or Bell could make his 
telephone. Marconi and his wirelesss 
opened the way for modern radio, televi- 
sion and radar. All this reveals the creative 
genius of countless men all over the world 
from the ‘‘very beginning’’ who were 
curious and had ideas to use and to share. 
Also, the film illustrates well the insepar- 
able function of means of communication 
and of transportation. This is another 
social concept valuable for understanding 
today’s ‘‘small’’ world which is measured 
by its means of getting people and ideas 
from one place and time to another, and 
yet remains no wider than the heart is 
wide. Photographs of recent times and 
drawings and prints from the past visualize 
this exposition. 


“Birds In Winter”. (11 min. b/w 
or color, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) 
uses excellent close-up protographs to 
bring each different bird to better-than-life 
view, while feeding, flying, or seeking pro- 
tection. Grouse, ptarmigan, snowy owls 
with their winter adaptations; woodpeck- 
ers, horned larks, geese, sparrows, chicka- 
dees, robins, goldfinches and starlings are 
shown making the most effective accom- 
modation for their special winter needs. 
The whys and wheres of migration are ex- 
plained, making sense for the middle grade 
children who will also see ways they can 
help make feeding stations in their own 
backyards. The accurate color photography 
adds much to the value of this film. 


“Carrot Nose” (7 min. b/w or color, 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 St., New York 
19) uses the same delightful puppet-play- 
ing -that you found in ‘The Emperor's 
New Clothes’, in a story not so well 
known but equally charming. At Grand- 
mother’s farm the children make a beau- 
tiful snowman, complete with carrot nose 
which is missing after the first night. Only 
the old owl knows what happened until 
the story reveals what the children dis- 
cover about the rabbits and the deer of the 
nearby forest. In this talking puppet film 
the make-believe atmosphere is enhanced 
by charming musical score, and storybook 
costumes and sets lovely in color and de- 
sign. An inspiration for language arts and 
retelling through illustrations, for any age 
to enjoy. 








HELPING 
YOU TO’ ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








Some of the 


VIRGINIA 


TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Chesterfield County 
Orange Co. School Dist. 
Spotsylvania County 
Grayson County 
Princess Anne County 
Carroll County - Roanoke City E. A. 
Alleghany County - Bath County 
Highland County - Botetourt County 
Henrico County - Wythe County 


NEW! masor MEDICAL PLAN 
PAYING UP TO $10,000.00 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 








With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group's special needs.’ 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
| = Group Protection?” 






Write for FREE i > 
FOLDER about / 
Educators hi 
Group plans. = 
a Study the facts, 7 
J. H. Stanley No obligation. =. 
State Mgr. gf: 


Richmond 


F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, “@ 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. i 


[1 Please mail your free folder about § 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- t 
gation. 


[] | want to join the Educators Group in i 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 


Name 








City State 
School 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. 18 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 








THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL | 


READING PROGRAM 


with easy-to-use teaching aids 
_w—“E-! 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES..; 
GRANT MARSH, & 

STEAMBOAT 

CAPTAIN AND 3 

SABRE JET ACE 





Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 


ed corrective reading series. Cc 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 52 











GLANCES AT NEW 


Betts Basic Readers, by Emmett A. Betts 
and Carolyn M. Welch. American 
Book Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
On Our Way, Time to Play, All in a 
Day (for pre-Primers) ; Up the Street 
and Down (for Primers); Around 
Green Hills (Grade 1); Down Singing 
River, (Grade 2-1) ; Over a City Bridge 
(Grade 2-2); Beyond Treasure Valley 
(Grade 3-1); Along Friendly Roads 
(Grade 3-2). 


This Language Arts Series, now in its 
second edition, is complete with addition- 
al material for grades 4, 5, and 6. Betts 
Basic Readers guide the child to reading 
success through the careful development of 
interest, word learning, and thinking— 
providing for the many individual differ- 
ences among young readers. Colored covers, 
photographed in natural color, suggest the 
title, general mood, and content of each 
book. Fun for All (language readiness) 
and Ready! Go! (reading readiness) de- 
velop oral language skills which prepare 
the child for reading situations that fol- 
low. Each book in the series parallels the 
child's growing social and emotional needs. 
Phonics and other word-learning skills 
become so automatic that children can use 
them readily and apply them to new situa- 
tions. The Betts word-recognition pro- 
gram helps the child with vocabulary and 
gives aid in learning to use context clues, 
configuration clues, picture clues, and lan- 
guage-rhythm clues. Thinking on the 
part of the pupil is emphasized over and 
over again throughout the series. 

Each Teacher's Edition in the series is 
a guide for the busy classroom teacher, giv- 
ing points on Materials for Basic Needs, 
Individual Differences, Pupil Readiness, 
Word-Learning Readiness, Thinking 
Readiness, Unit Tests, Independent Read- 
ing Level, and Teaching Level. The 
Teaching Plan is described and there is a 
List of Skills, Cumulative Vocabulary, 
and Bibliography, plus a full outline for 
each unit. 


Second Year Algebra, by Walter W. 
Hart. Veryl Schult, and Henry Swain. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass. 470 pages. $3.60. 


The dominant aims of this book are 
to review and extend understanding and 
use of: the number system of elementary 
algebra, formulas, equations, graphs, and 
numerical trigonometry. Organization of 
the subject matter furnishes a maximum 
of guidance and the instruction practices 
of the book have been developed from 
long years of use in high school classes. 


Handbook of Map and Globe Usage, by 
Ruby M. Harris. Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago 80, Illinois. 400 
pages. $2.00. 

The Rand McNally Handbook of Map 
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and Globe Usage is the first standard teach- 
ing guide for maps and globes from kinder. 
garten to twelfth grade. The Handbook 
is divided into separate grade levels so that 
map reading can be as carefully taught in 
grade sequence as other reading skills are, 
It shows the teacher what to do and how 
to do it in every grade. 


Physics—An Exact Science, by Dr. 
Harvey E. White. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Princeton, N. J. 597 pages 
$5.96. 

Designed as a high-level introductory 
physics text in a high school science 
program, this book puts strong emphasis 
on the topics of modern physics, devoting 
a full 28 lessons to atomic and nuclear 
physics, electronics, and quantum optics 
The text and its accompanying book of 
laboratory exercises contain 162 lessons 
(106 in the text and 56 in the laboratory 
manual). 


English Is Our Language, by Edna L 
Sterling and Mabel F. Rice, and Kath 
erine V. Bishop. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Book 7, $2.96: 
Book 8, $3.08. 


Books 7 and 8 complete the program 
for grades 2-8 in the second edition of 
English Is Our Language. This series 
bases the teaching of grammar and the 
fundamentals of English usage on clear 
signs that the student wants to under- 
stand what others are saying through news 
Papers, magazines and books, and wants to 
voice his own thoughts and feelings and 
explore his exciting world. Each chapter 
is organized around real life experiences 
and language activities which call for the 
use of skills in both oral and written com- 
munication. 


Unsettled Children and Their Families, 
by D. H. Scott. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 240 pages. $6.00. 
One of the main purposes of this book 

is to answer the question, What is a sound 

family? The first five chapters have been 
written to meet the needs of those primari- 
ly concerned with the practical side—the 
teacher with a difficult or unhappy child 
who wishes to do something helpful rather 
than ignore the problem until too late. 

Part II lays out the techniques in detail 

and finally draws the observations to- 

gether in a general theory of human b 

haviour, intended for the student. 


Susie Learns to Cook, by Audrey | ‘ed 
berg. Greenwich Book Publishers, New 
York 17, N. Y. 47 pages, $2.50 
Recipes and advice for the young home- 

maker, 8-18, this attractively illustrated 

book contains a series of recipes worked out 
in such simple terms that even the most 

amateur chef will have little difficulty im 

preparation. 
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When You’re Teaching Adults 


is designed to help the daytime edu- 
cator of youths to successfully teach 
nicht classes for adult students. To 
help these dual-role teachers, the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators has published this 
handbook which deals with specific 
problems and solutions involved when 
dealing with adult students. This guide 
will help teachers and administrators to 
improve the quality of instruction for 
adults through the public schools. 
Order from address below. 





NAP 
Space 


WHEN YOU'RE 
TEACHING ADULTS 


“THE MOST USEFUL HAND- 

BOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 

ADULTS YET DEVELOPED" 
e 

40¢ per copy —qvantity dis- 

count available upon request 

















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 








1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


grea“ Vlome 


source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women panded to. interesting visit to 
gives your girls chance to model other rooms, or used for assembly, 
and do what they naturally enjoy. PTA or Mother’s Day program. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 


Divide class into groups. Each 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. o 


group chooses a famed woman, 
Keep show as simple as you care_ does research on her, writes short 
to, or go in for a real production. commentary on her life, times, 
It’s the idea that is the teaching dress. This is read by commenta- 
aid. Also, such a show originating tor as model passes. 


in your classroom could be ex- Point out style features showing 


costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘‘what have you’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpfu 





















The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 

never rich or filling 

and the smooth pleasant chewing 

of lively Wrigley’s EZZZzzzg> Gum 

give you a natural little pickup. 

Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 








RAISE MONEY EASY 


Band, P.T.A., Class Projects, and other school groups sell nationally known 
candy and other merchandise. Top Profit—No Investment—Prompt Delivery 


Write us for details on our guaranteed fund raising plan 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Avenue, Richmond 28, Virginia 


AD AM Vacancies Today — $4000-$6500 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. + Washington 5, D.C.» Member NATA 
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OURS FOR 


THE ASKING 


Be the first in your school to secure 
the new materials offered by adver- 
tisers in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. Write the advertisers direct or 
use the convenient coupon below. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


a 


b. Very 


Packet consisting of a Map show- 
ing Historical Trails through New 
Mexico: New Mexico Highway 
Map: and folder describing photo- 
genic New Mexico region by region. 
(New Mexico Department of De- 
velopment) 

Army Occupations and You. A 
comprehensive reference handbook 
explaining hundreds of Army job 
training opportunities. For teach- 
ers and guidance counselors. (Dept. 
of the Army) 

Now You Can Pick Your Voca- 
tional Training. A 1 6-page book- 
let providing a simplified descrip- 
tion of the Army ‘‘Choose-it-Your- 
self” Vocational Training System. 
This new enlistment option allows 
qualified applicants to choose tech- 
nical training before enlistment. In- 
dicate quantity desired for Senior 
young men including some who did 
not finish high school. (Dept. of 
the Army) 

France, a | 6-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs, contains much helpful in- 
formation on what to see and look 
for in various regions of France. 
Included will be information on 
Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 
good for two months of unlimited 
railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 

Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level. 

You're A Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 
Personally Yours is an il- 


106. 


28. 


50. 


52. 


63. 


74. 


lustrated booklet for girls 12 or 
over. See ad in this issue for order- 
ing free film produced by Walt 
Disney Productions and other ex- 
cellent teaching aids. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational 
Dept.) 

Bulletin lists the complete schedule 
of summer sessions courses. In- 
cluded are the highlights of the busy 
calendar of events. Individual pro- 
gram and departmental brochures 
available upon request. (Syracuse 
University ) 

Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
U. S. Trails Map is a colorful 
17”x 22” map of historic United 
States Trails depicting events and 
historic places since 1595 as related 
in the American Adventure Series. 
Includes complete information on 
the graded corrective reading pro- 
gram. (Wheeler Pub. Co.) 

Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary. An 
8-page illustrated brochure showing 
the salient features of modern dic- 
tionary. Includes a composite page 
illustrating the 34 components 
every dictionary should contain. 
(The World Publishing Company) 
List of Free Teaching Aids on 
coal, mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 
Sample of ‘Handwriting Demons” 
by T. Ernest Newland. It shows 
the eleven letters that cause half of 
the illegibilities and suggests ways 
to improve Handwriting. One Copy 
only to a teacher for a limited time 
only. (Noble and Noble) 
Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner 
of Africa. Describes itinerary and 
gives costs for 20 countries in 70 
days, summer 1960. (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate your 
specific interest. (Sita) 

Folder which outlines courses of- 
fered in Summer School at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, accredited program 
of the University of Arizona. 
(Prof. Juan B. Rael) 


SRE REE EER RE RRR ERE EE EEE EERE EEE EEE ERE ERE EEE EEE EERE EEE 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 


sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 

100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 106. 16. 25. 28. 50. 

$3. 63. 74. 77. 3% SSB. 118. 

PED 0c cc cdg bee U VEE Ce Cees OV 5 eo wd be Ce CRE UWE EU oe sc ccee casero’ 
0 Fe ee ere ee ee eee ey DE Aiibs conv oweeeeees 
POR TETE CTRL CLE TEETL CE CELLET CLT CL ET CE TTT 
NN db £4 d Cove Ob bic ee da die Vien be Goun debe s ot Oboes 
Saad Ob ha AN O50 be bia biay 0 ov hadece cuea net i ee Virginia...... 
nS TGs 55 dno oe dd d'e'o io bods 000s Pr Pee eee ee 

Available only in the United States of America. 
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39. Webster Number Line—A< spec:al 
teaching device which can be used 
by teachers to clearly show pupils 
all the basic arithmetic steps: addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. It is designed to be 
tacked or taped above the chalk. 
board and is a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls 
to see that arithmetic has meaning 
and is actually challenging and cn- 
joyable. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach. A fol ier 
describing a 17-day program of 
traveling overland between Helsinki, 
Moscow and Warsaw. Shows com- 
plete itinerary, offering a choice of 
36 different departure dates. 
(Maupintour) 
New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teach- 
ing the fundamentals of healthful 
posture. Set of 4 in full color, 
plus Good Posture Award badge, 
appeal to boys and girls kinder- 
garten through high school. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company) 








-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
| Dept. 160-0 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ill. 





HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO B 
EUROPE — SUMMER 1960 “" 


Form your own student group going 
abroad next summer. As group 
leader you go FREE! U.S. National 
Student Association will tell you 
how to do it. 

In our 11th year of increasingly 
successful student tour operation, 
we offer an outstanding selection 
of more than 30 expertly planned 
tours in 1960. Take advantage 
NOW of the tremendous boom in 
student travel to Europe. Send for 
full details. 


Inquire, too, about our newly 
developed Teacher Tour program. 


U.S. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, INC. 


20 West 38th Street - New York 13 
OXford 5-5070 
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We locate positions fc 
public school teacher: .. 
find teachers for pub! 
school vacancies. Wri! US 
about yourself and giv us 
the situation and loca on 


rei D position 
you desire. Free enro! rent. 


‘ 
new 
location 
. Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCYsHigh Point, ! ¢. 
Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 
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KITCHEN MAID 
schoolroom cabinets 
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...tops among the 
quality lines! 


i — 


Kitchen Maid invites comparison with any other 





as b line, anywhere, and welcomes you as the judge 
right Ba - sameniiag sina med of its quality. As a builder of fine wood cabinets 
44 Kitchen Maid units in the food laboratory section for more than 50 years, Kitchen Maid products 

of Storer Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana. are built to endure, and include those extra 


features that set them apart from the ordinary. 
Such features as quiet aluminum drawers, heavy 
five-knuckle hinges, Loksafe adjustable shelves, 
and Shadow-Line styling. Moreover, the nation- 
wide Kitchen Maid dealer organization, one of 
the largest and best in the industry, is close to 
school planning problems and is trained to help 
solve them with dispatch. Substantial produc- 
tion facilities give meaning to this service. Before 
specifying cabinets for your next school, investi- 
gate the clear-cut advantages of Kitchen Maid. 


| 





FREE PLANNING SERVICE! 


Kitchen Maid cabinets as used in a sewing area; 
also in Storer Junior High School, Muncie. Write or phone us for catalog, and details of 


our plan to help you build a better Home- 
Making Department. No obligation, of course. 





- Phone: Mllton 4-4287 
Mail: Box 5278 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


104 South Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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RICHMOND 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


this is a pretty special year for Miller & 
Rhoads. It's our Diamond Jubilee Year, com- 
memorating three-quarters of a century of 
service to the people of Virginia and sur- 
rounding states. 


This is just our way of saying ‘‘Thank you,” 
for your continued confidence over the years. 
It has been said that Miller & Rhoads is a 
Virginia institution. If this be true, we're 
proud of it. Seventy-five years ago, Miller & 
Rhoads placed its faith in Virginia . . . and 
since that time the people of Virginia have 
reciprocated that faith. 


For that, we'd like to say, ‘‘Thank you.” 


THE Shopping Center 
“RG Nias 


ROANOKE LYNCHBURC 





